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{ Eprror’s Foreworb. The following is 
a translation, by Dr. Anatol Rapoport, of 
an article by B. Bykhovsky published in 
the Russian magazine, THE BOLSHEVIK: 
A THEORETICAL POLITICAL JOURNAL 
(Moscow), Vol. 24, No.16, August 30, 
1947. A footnote on the first page states 
that the article is a stenographic report of 
a lecture given under the sponsorship of 
the All-Union Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowledge, 
U.S.S.R. 

The Editors of ETC. regard Mr. Byk- 
hovsky's account of semantics, logical 
positivism, and general semantics to be 
profoundly erroneous; they feel that he 
has completely misinterpreted the teach- 
ings, the intent, and the implications of 
the disciplines he purports to describe. 
Nevertheless, the Editors believe that the 
readers of ETC. would like to know what 
general semantics and allied disciplines 
look like to at least one Soviet philoso- 
pher. 

Dr. Rapoport’s translation, therefore, 
gives Mr. Bykhovsky's article in full, with 
footnotes as originally given. The Editors 
have refrained from parenthetical com- 
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ment (except in one case, to correct a 
date) and are deferring any discussion of 
Mr. Bykhovusky’'s article to later issues in 
order that he may have a full and uninter- 
rupted hearing of his case against the se- 
mantics movement. S. 1. H.] 


es FOUR DECADES which have passed 
since Lenin in his work, Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism, dealt a crushing 
blow to modern idealist philosophy are 
characterized by an ever-accelerating decay 
of bourgeois philosophy. 

All those reactionary, anti-scientific ten- 
dencies of theoretical thought which Lenin 
had exposed at the beginning of our cen- 
tury not only are preserved and estab- 
lished in the further ‘development’ of 
philosophic idealism, but also have ac- 
quired a more and more open, cynical 
character. Disregarding all argument of 
logical thought, neglecting all the ac- 
quisitions of experimental knowledge, 
the bourgeois philosophers viciously keep 
preaching their absurd dogmas which have 
been refuted many times. The more clearly 
the incompatibility of scientific ideas with 
these reactionary dogmas becomes ap- 
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parent, the more persistent and brazen 
become the writings of the adherents of 
philosophical obscurantism. The wider be- 
comes the gulf between progressive scien- 
tific cognition and philosophical idealism, 
the louder become the shouts of the ideal- 
ists about how ‘scientific’ their philosophy 
is, advertising their ideological poison as 
the most wholesome mental food. 

All the functions of blocking scientific 
progress and falsifying the conclusions of 
modern natural science, which idealist 
philosophy performed in the years when 
Lenin created his Materialism and Empir- 
io-Criticism, it performs also today, 
but even more shamelessly, more viciously, 
more passionately, ready to use any 
sleight-of-hand, and unashamed to use 
any means. 

Another step in the direction of de- 
gradation of bourgeois philosophy of the 
last decades is alogism, an especially char- 
acteristic feature of modern idealism; that 
is, a denial of rational, scientific cogni- 
tion, a belittling of logical thinking and 
the juxtaposition of it to mysticism, irra- 
tionalism, glorification of animal instincts, 
blind will, é/an vital, and similar kinds 
of fideism and obscurantism. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
representatives of the different varieties 
of philosophic reaction proclaim them- 
selves openly as mystics and fideists. Side 
by side with the increase in the number of 
idealists who have doffed their fig leaves 
of ‘science,’ the numerous obscurantists of 
the twentieth century do their best in try- 
ing to sell the very denial of logical and 
scientific thinking as the ‘last word’ in 
logic and science. In doing this they per- 
form the most incredible logical twists. 
The intricacies of the ancient sophists 
seem like. baby-talk compared to their 
crooked tricks. They try to sell their 
acrobatics as ‘development’ and the tattoo- 
ing and smearing of their shabby systems 


as ‘renovation.’ But no verbal mystification 
is able to conceal the wilting and the de- 
generation of bourgeois philosophy. No 
matter how the bourgeois philosophers 
whistle in the dark, sometimes their faces 
do show pitiful grimaces of impotence. 
‘The history of western philosophy may be 
compared to three glorious days, corre- 
sponding to ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern philosophies, separated by periods of 
relative darkness; we now witness the 
dusk at the end of the third day of mod- 
ern (that is, bourgeois—B.B.) philoso- 
phy.’* An American philosopher, Susanne 
Langer, complains that, ‘the spring of 
philosophical thought has again been ex- 
hausted. It is now fifty years that we are 
witnessing all the characteristic symp- 
toms of the end of an era. Again we are 
gathered at a hopeless council seeking a 
rational faith.’? 

Materialist science goes forward break- 
ing all barriers which idealist philosophy 
erects in its way. Defeatist philosophic 
thought makes convulsive attempts to 
strengthen its influence, and functions as 
an ideological brake on historical develop- 
ment. Idealistic systems more and more 
openly serve the current needs and in- 
terests of the imperialists. 

A characteristic feature of the most 
recent philosophic idealism is its retro- 
grade epigony, the resurrection of the 
most archaic philosophical systems. 

In the process of its historical develop- 
ment, materialist philosophy has progres- 
sively demolished the idols of idealism. 
The proponents of idealism are trying to 
revive dead philosophical systems. The 
last half century in the history of idealist 
philosophy, according to the American 
philosopher Haserot, is ‘a period in which 


*W. K. Wright, ‘The End of the Day,’ The 
Philosophical Review, July 1946, p. 321. 

*S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, 
1942, pp. 13, 15. 
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under the guise of a new growth, really 
a rebirth of the Old takes place, and the 
different philosophic theories, like the 
heroes of Valhalla, fight, die, and arise 
from the dead for new struggles.’* 

However, the modern proponents of 
idealism resemble the ‘heroes’ of Swift's 
Lilliput more than the heroes of Valhalla. 
Like the Lilliputians, they, from their 
little clod, announce to the world that 
from their ‘elevated’ point of view new 
horizons appear. 

Kant, Hegel, Mill, Spencer are now in- 
sufficient for the modern obscurantists ; 
they seek inspiration in medieval tracts. 
From the rusty trunks of the history of 
philosophy come shabby reactionary ideas, 
on which the modern idealists paste multi- 
colored verbal labels. The phantoms of 
the distant past again walk the world 
under all possible fashionable nomencla- 
tures. In their German Ideology, Marx 
and Engels refer to the characterization of 
the representatives of degenerate philo- 
sophy of the period of decay of the an- 
cient world given by the great satirist, 
Lucian: “The people considered them 
clowns, while the Roman capitalists, pro- 
consuls, etc., hired them as court jesters. 
After quarreling at the table with slaves 
about some bones or crusts of bread and 
after receiving their ration of especially 
sour wine, these jesters then amused the 
nobleman and his guests by such interest- 
ing words as “‘ataraxy,”” “hedonism,” etc.’ 
The philosophers of the epoch of the 
downfall of the capitalist world differ 
from their predecessors mainly in the fact 
that they quarrel over dollars instead of 
over bones. 


II 


One of the most fashionable currents 
in Anglo-American philosophy of the last 
decade is the so-called semantic philoso- 
phy, loudly advertised as the ‘last word’ in 
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philosophic thought, as a great discovery, 
as a ‘new era’ in the history of philosophy, 
as a ‘revolution in the thinking process.’ 
Philosophy in a New Key is the title of 
Susanne Langer's book. Accompanied by 
widespread publicity, one after another 
the ‘revelations’ of the semantic philoso- 
phers enter the book markets of the 
United States and England. They devote 
themselves to logic, epistemology, esthet- 
ics, politics, and economics. 

Semantics, as is known, is a branch of 
linguistics which studies the meanings of 
words, the verbal expression of concepts, 
relations between words and the objects 
denoted by them. Today, in numerous 
books and articles published in England 
and the U.S. A., semantics is declared to 
be the ‘science of sciences,’ a universal 
key, a magical means of resolving all the 
questions of philosophy. The inventors of 
this new patent-medicine for philosoph- 
ical impotence are Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
an Anglicized Austrian; Rudolf Carnap, 
an Americanized Austrian from the ‘Vien- 
na circle’ of neo-Machians; and Count Al- 
fred Korzybski, a Polish emigrant in the 
United States. They have numerous disci- 
ples, imitators, and popularizers in Eng- 
land and the U.S. A. Semantics is repre- 
sented not only as a miraculous remedy 
in the theoretical realm, but also as a 
panacea, able to deliver humanity of all 
misfortunes and to make wholesome all 
human life. No wonder the Cambridge 
school, consisting of the followers of 
Wittgenstein, is known as ‘therapeutic 
positivism, and the basic work of Kor- 
zybski is called Sctence and Sanity. 

All the false conclusions of philosophy 
and all the misfortunes of men, the se- 
manticists assure us, arise out of the fact 
that people do not use words correctly. 

*F. S. Haserot, ‘The Meaning of Rational- 


ism,” The Journal of Philosophy, April 10, 
1947. Vol. XLIV, No. 8, p. 205. 
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The imperfection of language and the 
wrong way in which it is used is the 
root of all evil in science and in social 
life. 

Richard North says in this connection, 
‘The new science declares that all the ills 
of man’s life on earth are largely if not 
mainly the result of the inability of people 
to understand each other, and this science 
maintains that cure may be effected, if not 
immediately at least comparatively quick- 
ly, through the improvement of the means 
of communication.’* In other words, it’s 
all because of language. 

Here is what the fugitive Count Kor- 
zybski says: 

In personal life linguistic misevalua- 
tions lead to inner pathological con- 
flicts; in private life they bring family 
quarrels and dissatisfaction and thus 
nervous disorders; in social life they 
lead to political schisms and revo- 
lutions . . . in international relations 
to misunderstandings, suspicion, im- 
possibility of coming to agreement, 
wes... 

In other words, all conflicts, contradic- 
tions, failures in personal and social life, 
are caused by the fact that people have 
not gone through a school of semantics, 
and hence this clown concludes that gov- 
ernments should immediately turn to ex- 
perts in semantics. 

This was written back in 1941. [Cor- 
rection: 1933. THE Eprrors.} Perhaps the 
great war of liberation against fascism has 
taught the semanticists something? No, 
they have learned nothing. 

North writes in the above-mentioned 
article: 


Most of the blame for the ills of hu- 


*R. North, ‘Semantics, the Science of Mutual 
Understanding, The Hibbert Journal, April, 
1947. Vol. XLV, No. 3, p. 227. 

* A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 457. 
2nd Ed. 


manity lies in the failure of language 
as a means of communiction. Suspicion 
and mutual distrust of international 
diplomacy, the foolish splitting of so- 
ciety into separate antagonistic groups, 
the unjust distribution of the world’s 
production among the population, un- 
employment, the gross errors of states- 
men, the anachronisms of the legisla- 
tors, incalculable loss of time and en- 
ergy, the monstrous horrors of war, all 
this is explainable, if not entirely, 
nevertheless in large part, by this one 
cause. 


The cause of all ills has been estab- 
lished; the salvation of humanity is now 
in the hands of the semanticists. 

In their introduction to German Phil- 
osophy, Marx and Engels, ridiculing the 
idealist philosophy, wrote: 

One fellow once got the idea that 
people drown only because they are 
possessed by the idea of gravity. If 
they got rid of this notion they would 
never be in any danger of drowning. 
All his life he struggled against the 
illusion of gravity. 


This idealist fellow seems like a child 
in comparison with the modern seman- 
ticists, who talk themselves into believing 
that the entire social struggle and all social 
contradictions are the results not of er- 
roneous ideas but of incorrect verbaliza- 
tion of these ideas. 

What, however, is the real nature of 
this modern semantic philosophy? What 
is behind all this noise? 

The last cry of bourgeois philosophic 
fashion, semantics, is nothing but a restor- 
ation of scholastic ‘nominalism,’ a neo- 
nominalism. 

Seven to eight hundred years ago, when 
theoretic thought was imprisoned in the 
cell of the monastery, when philosophy 
was nailed to the cross, the two main 
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scholastic currents were ‘realism’ and 
‘nominalism.’ The dividing line between 
the two was the solution of the problem 
of the ‘universals,’ that is, of abstract 
concepts. The scholastic ‘realists’ acknowl- 
edged the objective existence of abstrac- 
tions, independently of the existence of 
individual things. Moreover, they main- 
tained that the concepts, ‘man’ in general, 
‘house’ in general, or ‘beauty’ as such, 
had existence before individual men, 
houses, etc., came into being. They con- 
tended that individual things are only 
special manifestations or examples of gen- 
eral concepts. The nominalists took the 
opposite stand. They maintained that only 
individual things had real existence; as 
for the general concepts, they are only 
empty words, sounds, vibrations, without 
anything in reality to correspond to them. 
In the Middle Ages, the nominalists were 
the progressive movement: they were 
right in asserting the objective reality of 
individual observable things and in re- 
jecting the real existence of universals 
prior to and independently of the indivi- 
dual things. However, the solution which 
the nominalists offered concerning the 
relation of abstract concepts to individual 
things was, of course, incorrect, unten- 
able, and by its very nature idealistic. 
Their opponents, the scholastic realists, 
utilized these errors of the nominalists. 
The ultra-modern semantic wind is, es- 
sentially, nothing but a modernized schol- 
astic nominalism, with the difference, 
however, that it is endowed with a re- 
actionary tendency. The elements of ma- 
terialism have been replaced with the 
craziest subjective idealism. Its blade is 
turned not against scholastic realism, but 
against materialism, against the material- 
ist theory of reflection and against scien- 
tific and logical thinking in general. 
The error of scholastic nominalism, 
barring its religious character, was con- 


tained in the negation of the objective 
basis of abstractions, in failing to under- 
stand their cognitive character. The nom- 
inalists were right in denying the existence 
of universals prior to and external to 
things; but they erred and slipped into 
idealism when they denied the real basis 
of the abstract concepts about things. 

Centuries have passed since the contro- 
versy between the nominalists and the 
realists, and the problem of logical ab- 
straction has gone a long .vay in historical 
development. Finally, the only scientific 
solution, based on dialectical materialism, 
was given in the Leninist theory of reflec- 
tion. According to this theory, scientific 
abstraction, which gives rise to general 
concepts expressed in scientific terms, is 
a reflection of objective reality, and this 
sort of abstraction can reflect reality more 
profoundly, more completely, more pre- 
cisely than mere senses. Abstraction, if 
it is really scientific, does not tear away 
from reality, but on the contrary leads 
us into the depths of objective reality, 
reveals to our thoughts the essential laws, 
the inner nature of the material world, 
which is inaccessible to direct perception. 
Abstractions, without which logical think- 
ing is impossible, reflect the general real- 
ity, which exists in the very things. These 
concepts are formed by the objective re- 
cognition of similarity, unity, and regu- 
larity of things and processes. ‘Man in 
general’ does not exist outside of indi- 
vidual men, but man as 2 biological spe- 
cies is an objective reality, having its 
history of development. 

Abstract concepts are not just empty 
words. They are reflections of the objec- 
tive relations of the real world. Without 
logical abstraction it is impossible to un- 
derstand the mutual relations between 
things, their development and motion. 

After this little logical detour it will 
not be difficult to find one’s way in the 
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nominalist fog which semantic philosophy 
has released. 

One of the props on which the card 
house of semantic philosophy rests is the 
assertion that the concepts ‘thing,’ ‘ob’- 
ject,’ ‘property,’ ‘relation,’ ‘fact,’ ‘process,’ 
‘action,’ ‘space,’ ‘time,’ ‘quantity,’ etc., are 
empty words without refgrents or sense. 

‘The fact that we are forced to use these 
words,’ Carnap assures, ‘is only the result 
of the imperfection of word language, 
that is, of its unsatisfactory syntactic struc- 
ture," The formation of universal con- 
cepts is for Carnap and his colleagues not 
a remarkable result of the development of 
human thought, which has received ex- 
pression in speech, but a great evil, the 
basic source of error. The theoretical 
sense of this semantic thesis is clear: its 
task is to liquidate the basic concepts of 
natural science, which is the unshakable 
foundation of the materialist world view. 

But the struggle of the semanticists 
against universal concepts has also a poli- 
tical tendency, which one of the ardent 
propagandists of semantics blurts out. We 
mean Stuart Chase, the American econo- 
mist who has ‘gone in’ for philosophy. 
‘What is ‘value,’ on which the entire 
economic structure of Marx is based?’ 
asks Chase, and he then declares: ‘Value, 
apart from the price which denotes it, is 
a mystical concept. . . . Value is as elusive 
as the Almighty . . . What about capital, 
capitalism, monopoly, trusts, property, are 
these not empty abstractions?’ Chase con- 
tinues. ‘Unemployment,’ he says, ‘is not 
a thing. You cannot show that it exists 
except as a word.’? 

While Carnap strives by means of neo- 
nominalism to undermine the basic cate- 
gories of physical science, Chase, by the 

*R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, 
1937, p. 294. 


"S. Chase, The Tyranny of Words, 1938, 
p. 249. 


same method, is hell-bent on undermining 
the concepts of social science. 

But the matter does not stop here. If 
scientific concepts are only pseudo-con- 
cepts, then the assertions based on them 
are also pseudo-assertions, as the seman- 
ticists maintain, or, as Carnap says, ‘quasi- 
syntactic assertions,’ that is, assertions 
which by their appearance seem to satisfy 
the rules of syntax, but really are devoid 
of meaning. The semanticists brand as 
‘pseudo-assertions’ all the assertions relat- 
ing to material reality, to the objective 
world, external to the consciousness of 
the subject. In their subjective-idealist jar- 
gon, they call such assertions ‘metaphys- 
ical.’ 

Semantic idealism is not simply a res- 
toration of nominalism, it is an aggravat- 
ed, reactionary resurrection. The medieval 
nominalists were convinced of the objec- 
tive reality of individual things, They con- 
sidered sensual impressions as reflections 
of real, material things. They considered 
individual things, perceived by our senses 
independent of our consciousness, primary 
to it (though secondary with respect to 
God). The neo-nominalists reject this ele- 
ment of nominalism, which was progres- 
sive in its time. In their restoration of 
nominalism, they endow it with a sub- 
jective-idealist basis. 

Semanticists of all breeds, ‘logico-ana- 
lysts,’ ‘logical positivists,’ ‘therapeutic 
positivists,’ etc., are proponents of the 
subjective idealism of Berkeley and 
Hume, of Mach and Avenarius. They all 
deny the objective reality of the outside 
world, of nature, and of individual 
things, reducing them to sensations and 
perceptions of the cognizant subject. The 
basic notion on which all these bourgeois 
philosophers agree, is the notion of sense 
data; that is, elements contained in sub- 
jective perception and declared to be the 
only reality. All that Lenin has said 
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about the Machians is entirely applicable 
to the semanticists, for they, as the Mach- 
ians, stand wholly on the soil of the sub- 
jective idealism of Berkeley and Hume. 
They agree with the nominalists in deny- 
ing the reality of the general, and further- 
more, they, like all the subjective idealists, 
deny the reality of the particular, which 
the nominalists did recognize; they deny 
the existence of material things independ- 
ent of consciousness, of perception, of sen- 
sual experience, of ‘sense data.’ 

‘Not a single assertion,’ says Alfred 
Ayer, ‘about “reality,” beyond any possi- 
ble sensual experience, can have any real 
meaning. It follows that the works of all 
those who have strived to describe such 
“reality” were devoted to the production 
of nonsense.’* 

In other words, only the data of sensual 
experience, that is, subjective sensations, 
are real. As for all the scientific asser- 
tions describing objective reality, these are 
a ‘production of pseudo-assertions.’ 

Really there are no limits to the brazen- 
ness of Ayer and his likes! 

There is nothing new in the semanti- 
cists’ denial of the justification of asser- 
tions about objective reality. Their ‘nov- 
elty’ which is really very old, long for- 
gotten, is that starting from nominalism, 
the semanticists declare such assertions not 
‘false’ but ‘meaningless,’ that is, beyond 
truth and falsehood. ‘Metaphysical as- 
sertions’ is what the semanticists call 
materialist scientific assertions. According 
to Carnap, they are neither true nor false, 
since they assert nothing; they contain 
neither truth nor falsehood; they are 
wholly beyond cognition, theory, or dis- 
cussion of truth and error. The danger, 
says Carnap, is in the deceptive character 
of metaphysics; it creates an illusion of 
cognition without giving knowledge. 

*A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 
1936, p. 17. 


For hundreds of years, idealists of all 
breeds steadily ‘proved’ the falsehood of 
materialism. But it turned out impossible 
to prove it—the entire development of 
science and the whole history of human 
practice proved the opposite: the false- 
hood of idealism and the truth of mater- 
ialism. And now the modern idealists 
have invented a new trick: to transfer the 
whole problem from the realm of truth to 
a new plane. What is the simple mech- 
anism of this trick? First the subjective 
idealists declare that only that is knowable 
which is in the consciousness of the sub- 
ject; what they call ‘sense data.’ Having 
put forward this completely arbitrary, 
anti-scientific, idealist assertion, refuted in 
a thousand years of scientific history and 
by human practice, the subjective idealists 
declare that the objective, which is be- 
yond consciousness, is not and cannot be 
the object of cognition, since it is sup- 
posed to lie ‘beyond cognition and theory.’ 

First they demand that their absurd, 
nonsensical, idealistic thesis be taken on 
faith, a thesis which declares that man’s 
cognition is limited only by his percep- 
tions; then they make a deduction: there- 
fore all cognition of objective reality, ex- 
isting independent of human conscious- 
ness is a departure beyond the limits of 
cognition, is beyond a discussion of truth 
and error. Whom do they wish to fool 
with these idiotic tricks? Only those who 
wish to be deceived at all costs. 

Besides, what right have the seman- 
ticists to talk about truth? Is not truth 
from their point of view only an empty 
word a ‘pseudo-notion’? Are not asser- 
tions about it from their point of view 
Only ‘quasi-syntactic sentences’? If they 
liquidate abstract concepts of matter, 
space, time, object, relation, causality, etc., 
why is the equally abstract concept of 
truth different from them? Should it not 
share in the fate of abstract notions? 
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And indeed, the too enthusiastic seman- 
ticists have talked themselves into saying 
that ‘truth’ is an empty word, devoid of 
any sense. Ayer, the Oxford idealist men- 
tioned above says in this connection: 


In all assertions of the type ‘p is true’ 
the expression ‘is true’ is logically su- 
perfluous. If, for instance, some one 
says that the sentence ‘Queen Anne has 
died’ is true, he is saying only that 
Queen Anne has died. This shows that 
the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ do not 
mean anything, and in assertions they 
serve only as signs of affirmation or 
denial. In any case, there is no sense 
in putting the question of the analysis 
of truth. 


One notes the elementary illiteracy of this 
discussion. The assertion ‘Queen Anne has 
died’ and the assertion “The assertion, 
“Queen Anne has died” is true’ are not 
at all identical: they talk about entirely 
different things. In the one case one deals 
with the death of Queen Anne, in the 
other about the truth of a logical asser- 
tion. 

It is especially characteristic that in heat 
of battle against materialism, the seman- 
ticists have talked themselves into denying 
truth completely, which leads to epistem- 
ological nihilism. 

The problem of truth was always a 
stumbling block for subjective idealism, 
since the denial of objective reality inevi- 
tably leads to the loss of objective criterion 
of truth. The border between truth and 
illusion, hallucination, and superstition 
is erased. Ayer, like other subjective ideal- 
ists, crawls like a snake around this de- 
cisive problem, attempting to hide it, 
make it vague, to drown it in words. But 
nothing comes of it. In his despair, Ayer 
grasps the last means: with semantic 
magic, he conjures the problem of truth: 
‘Vanish, crumble!’ Having done so, he 


declares this problem non-existent and 
truth a ‘pseudo-notion.’ But by this action 
Ayer only exposes the real nature of his 
philosophy. 

A philosophy which declares truth to 
be an empty, superfluous word has con- 
demned itself. It appears as a sworn enemy 
of scientific cognition, a bearer of fideism, 
superstition, and obscurantism. 

The semantic half-wits have everreach- 
ed themselves. One cannot have one’s cake 
and eat it. One cannot declare truth to be 
nonsense and at the same time accuse 
others for going beyond the limits of 
truth. But these gentlemen are not trying 
to make ends meet; they are trying to ob- 
scure things. 


III 


Having disposed of ‘pseudo-notions’ 
and ‘pseudo-assertions,’ the semanticists 
take up ‘pseudo-problems.’ It seems that 
most of the questions over which philoso- 
phers have struggled for centuries are not 
questions at all but ‘pseudo-questions.’ 
It is alleged that the lack of success in 
solving them is due to the fact that the 
questions are senseless and meaningless. 
They are said to have arisen not as a 
result of historical needs or of social 
problems, but simply through the im- 
perfections of language. After some se- 
mantic training all philosophic problems 
will disappear like so much smoke. And 
not only philosophical ones, but in general 
all theoretical problems will disappear, in- 
asmuch as they operate by logical abstrac- 
tion. 

Stuart Chase gives the following ex- 
amples of ‘senseless’ questions: “What is 
truth?’ “What is national honor?’ “What 
is a Classless society?’ We do not under- 
take to explain to Mr. Chase the mean- 
ing of the concepts, ‘truth,’ ‘national 
honor,’ and ‘classless society'—clearly they 
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are beyond his comprehension. As a 
result of many years of activity in the 
American press, his ability to understand 
‘truth’ and ‘national honor’ must have 
become atrophied; as for the inability to 
understand a ‘classless society,’ it is in- 
herent with him. ‘Truly it is easier for a 
buzzard to pass for a nightingale than for 
these people to pass for philosophers,’ as 
Lucian once said. 

For amusement’s sake, let us examine 
two examples of semantic analysis of 
‘pseudo-problems.’ One of these we shall 
cite from one of the founders of English 
‘neo-realism,’ George Moore, the other 
from the Chicago leader of the logical 
positivists, Rudolf Carnap. 

Moore poses a profound question, 
namely, can one believe that the earth 
existed many years ago? And answers the 
question literally thus: 


It all depends what you mean by the 
words ‘earth,’ ‘exists,’ and ‘years’; if 
you mean such and such, then one may 
believe it; but if you mean such and 
such, then you may not, or in any case 
this becomes very doubtful. 


And here is another example of se- 
mantic analysis of ‘pseudo-problems.’ Ac- 
cording to Carnap, the question of the 
existence of God is not senseless, but 
neither is it a question of fact; it is 
only a question of the choice of words: 
‘The answer to the question, “Does God 
exist?” is this: yes, if your language con- 
tains the word, “God,” no, if it does not.’ 

While the semanticists try by means of 
sophistic ingenuities to undermine the cer- 
tainty of the existence of the objective 
world, they emphasize the other side of 
the picture when it comes to the existence 
of God, namely, that the conviction that 
God exists is no less justified than the 
conviction that he does not. 

The chief task of the semantic ‘pseudo- 
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problem’ racket is to confuse the reader 
regarding the fundamental question of 
philosophy, about which the struggle of 
two irreconcilable philosophic camps is 
going on, materialism and idealism. 

If all the assertions relating to the 
material world are senseless and only ex- 
press the inability of our language to de- 
scribe sense perceptions, then, in the 
words of Ayer, ‘there is no philosophical 
problem concerning the relation between 
spirit and matter; there is only a linguis- 
tic question of defining certain symbols, 
denoting the content of sensations.’ 

The struggle between idealism and ma- 
terialism has gone on for two and a half 
thousand years. This struggle has reached 
its sharpest phase in the rise of the phil- 
osophy of the proletariat, dialectical ma- 
terialism, the materialism consistent to the 
end, the materialism which has extended 
understanding to all phases of existence 
and cognition. This struggle, which is the 
axis of the whole history of philosophy, 
the semantic boys dub as a controversy 
about words, devoid of any content. 

‘Suppose,’ Carnap clowns, ‘a positivist 
(that is, an idealist—B.B.) holds to the 
thesis, “a thing is a complex of sensa- 
tions,” while a realist (that is, a mater- 
ialist—B.B.) says, ‘‘a thing is a complex 
of atoms.” Then an endless discussion 
arises around the pseudo-problem, what is 
the thing really. . . . The controversy be- 
tween positivism and realism is an idle 
one about a “pseudo-thesis” and arises out 
of the material construction of language.’® 

Carnap wishes to convince the reader 
that the contradiction between materialism 
and idealism is not a contradiction be- 
tween world outlooks but only a term- 
inological one arising from the ‘con- 
struction of language.’ It is sufficient 
to recognize the imperfection of ‘material 


*R. Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, 
p. 301. 
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construction of language’ and to switch to 
its ‘formal construction,’ and the funda- 
mental question of philosophy will dis- 
appear without trace. ‘The material con- 
struction of language,’ that is, denoting 
material things by terms independent of 
the terms which denote subjective sensa- 
tions, is represented by Carnap as an im- 
perfection of language. Actually it is 
a result of the entire historic experience 
of human beings, of the whole age-old 
practice of human society, firmly estab- 
lished in the consciousness of people, 
which has fixated in their language the 
distinction of the objective from the sub- 
jective. The ‘removal’ of the fundamental 
question of philosophy is an attempt to 
drag in the idealist solution of this prob- 
lem, because the ‘removal’ of the problem 
presupposes the ‘removal’ of the material 
world, and its dissolution in the idealistic 
terminology ‘the formal structure of lan- 
guage,’ which erases the difference be- 
tween subject and object. 

The semantic maneuvers with respect to 
the fundamental question of philosophy 
exhibit the helplessness of idealism. Un- 
able to refute the materialist solution of 
the fundamental question of philosophy, 
modern idealists make a flanking maneu- 
ver: by means of linguistic tricks they try 
to bypass the materialist positions, to 
avoid the battle over the fundamental 
question. Ayer, who often blurts out what 
his colleagues keep to themselves, declares 
simply: 

As long as we continue to consider 
this question as relating to facts, it is 
impossible for us to refute it. . . . Facts 
do not preclude the possibility of 
holding the opinion that everything 
which we perceive consists of material 
things.”° 
The idea is to not accept battle on the 

* A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical 
Knowledge, 1940, p. 17, 19. 
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field of facts, to declare the controversy 
between the materialists and the idealists 
not factual but linguistic, a controversy 
about words, and then to avoid the funda- 
mental question of world outlook by bab- 
bling about the advantages of this or that 
‘terminology.’ This is what semanticists 
do. 

And there is one more question on 
which modern idealism is forced to yield 
to the blows of materialism. Formerly 
the subjective idealists have vied with each 
other in proving that their point of view is 
the point of view of ‘naive realism.’ 
Lenin has refuted this false claim of the 
idealists. Hence, they are now forced to 
admit that the views of subjective ideal- 
ism are a rejection of the position of 
naive realism, ‘since they are mutually ex- 
clusive.’ Subjective idealism, it now ap- 
pears, is possible only if rational thought 
is discarded and even if normal speech is 
discarded. Q.E.D.! 

We have already pointed out that at 
the basis of the semantic pseudo-philoso- 
phy is the false notion borrowed from the 
nominalists about the relation between in- 
dividual things and general concepts. 
Neo-nominalism first reduces individual 
things to subjective perceptions, and then 
tears away the individual from the gen- 
eral, the empirical from the logical, in 
spite of the fact that these are the two 
steps in the reflection of reality in human 
consciousness. But semantics does not stop 
with dissociating logic from experience 
and from the material reality underlying 
both. Semantics adulterates logical analy- 
sis by linguistic analysis, discards the an- 
alysis of concepts and of logical categories 
in favor of an analysis of terms, words, 
and linguistic denotations of concepts. 
The semanticists consider logic as some- 
thing secondary, derived not from objec- 
tive reality but from linguistics, or lan- 
guage. Logic, they maintain, is defined 
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by the structure of language. The struc- 
ture of thought is determined by the struc- 
ture of language: ‘If Aristotle had spoken 
Chinese or Dakotan, he would have ap- 
plied an entirely different logic, or in any 
case, an entirely different system of cate- 
gories.’ The absurdity of this position is 
quite evident. The works of Aristotle 
have been translated into Chinese, but the 
distinction between the teachings of Aris- 
totle in Greek and the same teachings in 
Chinese is quite incomparable with the 
difference between the teachings of Aris- 
totle and those of Plato both in Greek. 

The forms of language are the exter- 
nal expression of the logical forms of 
thought, not the other way around. Syn- 
tax fixates forms of speech which facilitate 
the expression of logical forms, and re- 
flects the historical development of human 
thought. To the semantic philosophers, 
however, the relation between language 
and thought is represented inside out. 
The semantic scheme is such that language 
is primary, logic secondary, and objective 
reality tertiary. Syntax is the key to their 
logic. What Carnap, Wittgenstein and 
their disciples call ‘logical analysis’ of 
assertions is nothing but a syntactical 
analysis of sentences. ‘Philosophy is a 
critique of language,’ Wittgenstein di- 
rectly announces in his absurdly preten- 
tious Tractatus Logico-philosophicus.™.. 
And his disciple, John Wisdom, is in- 
dignant at the fact that some philosophers, 
instead of tending to the meaning of 
words, attempt to understand the nature 
of the world. 

‘All the problems of the modern logic 
of science,’ says Carnap, ‘must be con- 
sidered as syntactic problems.’ And this 
implies directly that ‘the logic of science 
is nothing but the logical syntax of the 
language of science.’ 


"L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-philo- 
sophicus, p. 62. 
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But what is it that determines the 
structure of language and the meaning of 
words if logic is only their derivative? 
They are arbitrary, the semanticists reply. 
‘Logic,’ says Carnap, ‘is a matter of mutual 
agreement. Logic or the laws of deduc- 
tion may be chosen arbitrarily and there- 
fore are as arbitrary as the foundation of 
the construction of a linguistic system.’ 

In this way, the subjective-idealistic 
nominalism is complemented by a logical 
conventionalism; that is, a denial of an 
objective significance of logic, and the 
conversion of logic into a system of arbi- 
trarily established rules of language. Ayer 
compares them to the rules of a card game. 
Here is the way he tries, for example, to 
solve the problem of reconciling the uni- 
versal significance of science and the sub- 
jective nature of sensations (a problem in- 
soluble for an idealist) : 


To say that it is impossible to con- 
struct material things from sense data, 
inasmuch as the latter are personal, 
whereas material things are not, is the 
same as saying that it is impossible to 
establish the rules of solitaire, because 
this game is played alone. 


And so, modern idealist philosophy, 
according to the frank admission of one 
of its proponents, resembles a game of 
solitaire. This is what they want to do to 
the erstwhile ‘science of sciences.’ 

Lenin, in his Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, has already paid respects to 
‘conventionalism’ ; that is, the idealist fic- 
tion aBout the arbitrariness of the founda- 
tions of scientific cognition. Criticising 
the views of the ‘great physicist and small 
philosopher,’ Poincaré, who maintained 
that the general formulations of theoreti- 
cal physical science are purely conven- 
tional assumptions, dependent on man’s 
point of view, Lenin has pointed out that 
this theory, represented as a philosophical 
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novelty, repeats a very ancient error of 
agnosticism. In reply to Poincaré’s asser- 
tion, ‘We can think nothing but thoughts,’ 
Lenin counters, “You are mistaken, Mr. 
Poincaré. Your work shows that there 
are people who can think only nonsense.’ 
The modern idealists give more and more 
proof of this in their writings. 

This then is the last degradation of 
idealism: the reduction of logic to syntax, 
to an arbitrary system of symbols, trans- 
formed in accordance with arbitrary rules ; 
the conclusion that ‘truth’ is not only in- 
accessible but superfluous and devoid of 
meaning. The method is sophistry, the 
theory is nihilism. And not only epistemo- 
logical nihilism! 

When the semanticists pass from the 
theory of knowledge to other areas of 
philosophy, they carry their nihilism into 
those areas. Just as in logic and in the 
theory of knowledge, the semanticists de- 

clare all the fundamental assumptions 
~ of science to be ‘pseudo-notions’ devoid 
of meaning; in ethical philosophy they 
perform the same operation: they declare 
that all ethical concepts are likewise 
‘pseudo-concepts’ and hence cannot be an- 
alyzed. 

“When I say to some one, ‘You have 
not done well in stealing this money,” ’ 
says Ayer in his Language, Truth and Lo- 
gic, ‘I say no more than if I had only said 
“You stole this money.” In saying that a 
given act is good or bad, I am not making 
any philosophical assertion.’ Here we see 
the same semantic scheme repeating itself 
which was applied to ‘truth.’ “The Good’ 
appears to be as empty and meaningless a 
pseudo-notion as ‘truth.’ These gentlemen 
are not only epistemological nihilists, 
but also ethical nihilists. They are not 
only ‘beyond’ truth and error, but also 
‘beyond’ good and evil. Agnosticism is 
complemented by amorality. 

However, in all this philosophic non- 
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sense there is quite a definite political 
sense, which is clearly apparent in the 
writings of Korzybski, Arnold, and Chase. 
Stuart Chase, the petty bourgeois Ameri- 
can economist, who writes prescriptions 
for the diseases of capitalism, having read 
the writings of the semanticists has lost 
the last remnants of common sense and 
has come forward with a fanatical sermon 
of the new faith, a belief in the magical 
power of words. His book, published 
during the time of the ravings of Hitler 
and Mussolini, is aimed at ‘tyranny,’ how- 
ever, not at the tyranny of fascism but 
at the ‘tyranny of words.’ To fight against 
fascism which threatens the world? No, 
semantics does not teach this. Semantics 
declares that the abstract notion ‘fascism’ 
should be subjected to semantic analysis; 
the meaning of fascism should be clari- 
fied, and as a result of this, semantics 
comes to the conclusion that as it stands, 
this term means nothing at all. 

‘Should we then fear fascism and fight 
against it?’ asks Chase, and he answers, 
‘He who studies semantics, does not fear 
evil spirits and does not intend to fight 
against them.’ Here are the poisonous 
berries which grow on the stinking flowers 
of semantics! Semantic verbal confusion 
becomes the ideological weapon of the 
proponents of fascism. 

Chase continues, ‘ I don’t like dictators, 
especially of the fascist variety, but I 
hate the unpleasantness of modern war 
even more. . . . Being American, do I love 
the Russian people sufficiently to advocate 
the killing of tens of thousands of my 
countrymen in a war against Germany, 
Italy, and Japan? The answer is no."* You 
see he does not love the Russian people 
that much! He, for whom national honor 
is an empty word, hides behind a love for 
the American people! Actually, he does 


™S. Chase, The Tyranny of Words, pp. 339, 
340. 
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not only viciously hate our people; he 
hates his own people. All his strivings 
are directed to keeping the people in 
economic, political, and spiritual slavery. 
This is the goal which is served by the 
clownings of the semanticists. 

For years Chase yelled about the eco- 
nomic chaos which reigned in the U. S. A. 
and invented means to cure capitalism. 
Now he comes to the conclusion that the 
root of evil is in linguistic chaos. All 
the economic and political conflicts arise 
from mutual misunderstandings, and the 
latter are the result of the imperfections 
of their means of communication—lan- 
guage. Conflicts of class interest? Non- 
sense! The antagonism between the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited? Nonsense! 
The anarchy of the capitalist mode of 
production? Nonsense! The struggle of 
the enslaved peoples against their en- 
slavement by the capitalists? Nonsense! 
The whole thing is in mutual misunder- 
standing, in the absence of semantic 
training. 

Chase's advice to the workers, the un- 
employed, the farmers, the Negroes, the 
colonial people is not to fight for their 
rights, but to study Korzybski, Richards, 
and Ogden. Then, he says, the proletar- 
ians will understand that they are not pro- 
letarians at all, that capitalism is not 
capitalism, that ‘classes,’ ‘the class strug- 
gle,’ ‘capital,’ ‘capitalism’ etc., are only 
meaningless abstractions, empty words. 
‘Capitalism?’ grimaces Chase, ‘there is no 
such animal. “Capital” is only a word. . . . 
Try to take a picture of “capital” in ac- 
tion. .. . What do all these terms mean? 
Frankly, I don’t know. I was sure I did 
know, but that was before I made the ac- 
quaintance of semantics.’ To fight against 
capitalism, imperialism, fascism? How 
backward! What semantic illiteracy! To 
strive toward ‘progress,’ ‘democracy,’ ‘lib- 
erty’? But these are chimeras, created by 


uncritical use of words! Here is the mean- 
ing of semantics, here is the meaning of 
their whole philosophy! 

But it is useless for them to try with 
all their might to protect their imperialist 
masters from the anger of the working 
people. There are no words in the world 
which can convince the unemployed that 
unemployment is unreal, the ruined farm- 
ers that capitalist crises are unreal, the 
Indonesians, shot by the Dutch imperial- 
ists that imperialism is unreal. To be con- 
vinced of the existence of capitalism, the 
worker need not photograph ‘capitalism 
in action.’ It is already photographed on 
his shoulders. He knows now that there 
is such an animal, and that it must be 
destroyed. No semantics will save the 
capitalist beast. 

Chase is not alone in his helpless striv- 
ing to stop the struggle of the masses for 
their liberty by semantic incantations. 
‘How much blood was shed because of the 
word “‘liberty,” meaningless both to the 
killers and to the killed! Who knows in 
the name of what the two world wars were 
fought?’ exclaims Richard North. But he 
who has struggled against the fascist bar- 
barians, which North has not, knows very 
well for what he fought. North, a fascist 
flunkey, wishes by means of his semantics 
to make meaningless not only the sacred 
deeds of heroism of the fighters against 
fascism, but the whole past and future 
struggle for liberty. But he only exposes 
his reactionary guts, his hatred for liberty 
and for social progress. 


IV 


The semantic fad in Anglo-American 
philosophy is one of the manifestations 
of the decomposition and decay, which 
characterizes the idealist philosophy of 
the imperialist epoch. Although the se- 
manticists swear by experience and logic 
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at every opportunity, actually their doc- 
trine leads directly to irrationalism, to a 
denial of scientific cognition and logical 
thinking. To prove the unprovable, one 
must reject the laws of logic. 

The alogism of modern bourgeois phil- 
osophy is a direct expression of the his- 
torical fact that the existence of capitalism 
has become an obstacle in the historical 
development of the human society, that 
the capitalist system has become obsolete. 

The objective recognition of historical 
laws is incompatible with bourgeois con- 
sciousness. The ideologic reaction of the 
apologists of the capitalist system to the 
inevitable fall of the capitalist system, 
to the inevitable appearance and develop- 
ment of a new socialistic society, to the 
invincibility of the new, the progressive, 
the revolutionary, is a negation of his- 
torical laws, a denial of any kind of na- 
tural law and finally the rejection of ra- 
tionality, of logic, of everything that 
exists, and consequently of rational cog- 
nition. 

Chase knows what he is doing when he 
maintains that ‘academic philosophy and 
formal logic have stood in the way rather 
than helped knowledge and must be 
thrown aside.’ He knows what he does 
when he rejects the principle of logical 
consistency. Logic is against the Chases. 
So much the worse for logic! And Chase 
throws away the laws of logic in favor of 
Walt Whitman’s aphorism: ‘I contradict 
myself? Very well, then, I contradict my- 
self.’ These gentlemen don’t care what 
they use as long as the job is done. But 
why take Chase? Chase is an amateur ob- 
scurantist. See how those who have in- 
spired them carry on! 

Wittgenstein, to whom Carnap himself 
cedes the priority for the invention of the 
semantic method, mutters of the ‘supra- 
logical,’ the ‘unspeakable’ of that which 
‘can be shown but cannot be said.’ Words, 


you see, are powerless to express his phil- 
osophy, and he, having spoken for 187 
pages, orates on the 188th page: ‘Whereof 
one cannot speak, one must be silent.’ 

Unfortunately, he does not follow this 
sound advice and says, ‘My propositions 
are elucidatory in this way: he who un- 
derstands me finally recognizes them as 
senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them.’ The 
sooner, the better, we might add. In any 
case, this is a valuable confession coming 
from the founder of a school which pre- 
tends to expose the meaninglessness of 
other philosophic schools. 

Carl Becker in an article entitled ‘Every- 
man His Own Historian’ lifts a corner of 
the curtain which hides the morass reign- 
ing in the modern bourgeois ideology: 
‘They hope to find something without 
seeking it; they expect to receive final 
answers on the riddle of life, having ab- 
solutely refused to pose any questions.’** 
They consider everything meaningless, ir- 
rational, absurd, because everything hap- 
pens not as they wish, because history 
goes its way relentlessly affirming the new. 

‘A philosophy which recognizes as sen- 
sible only deductive and inductive logic,’ 
writes Susanne Langer, ‘and denotes all 
the other functions of man “emotional,”’ 
irrational, animalistic, can see in the pas- 
sionate unscientific modern ideologies 
only a regression to the prelogical con- 
dition.’ 

Susanne Langer and her colleagues are 
embarrassed by the demands of deductive 
and inductive logic. They feel a longing, 
a nostalgia for the pre-logical condition. 
Langer cites Thorborn with sympathy: ‘I 
consider that the poet must be viewed as 
a man striving for the simplicity of child- 
ish thinking. His goal is to think as a 
child, to understand as a child.’ Langer 


*C. Becker, ‘Everyman His Own Historian,’ 
American Historical Review, 1932, No. 2. 
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dreams of philosophy in a second child- 
hood, rejecting the scientific outlook and 
logical thought. She calls for a ‘removal of 
the barrier between science and insanity,’ 
flooding philosophy with semantic delir- 
ium. 

Stuart Chase looks with admiration at 
his cat Hobey: ‘Hobey is not subject to 
hallucinations which arise from abusing 
words. He will be a realist all his life. . . 
having nothing to do with philosophy or 
formal logic.’ A cat's mind is Chase's 
ideal. ‘When I feel that I am lost in the 
jungles of language,’ he writes, ‘I return 
to my observations of Hobey, as a sort of 
compass.’ Chase does not realize that he 
is ridiculing himself, that he is making a 
laughing-stock of himself and his pseudo- 
philosophy. Nor does Langer understand 
this. She takes this feline philosophy 
seriously and meows in unison with 
Chase: “The cat’s world is not falisfied by 
beliefs and poetical inventions, created 
by language. . .’ What a lovely duet on 
the roof of modern idealist philosophy! 


‘After centuries of science and pro- 
gress,’ writes Susanne Langer in the last 
chapter of her Philosophy in a New Key, 
‘the pendulum has swung in the other di- 
rection: the irrational forces of our animal 
nature must celebrate their Walpurgis 
Night.’ 

The grimaces of the semantic obscuran- 
tists, that is, the Walpurgis Night, is cele- 
brated in the darkness which pervades the 
spiritual life of the modern bourgeoisie. 

Semantic idealism, like all the other 
teachings of modern idealist philosophy, 
are the product of the decay and the cul- 
tural decadence of the capitalist society. 
Like all the currents of modern idealist 
philosophy, semantic idealism is a spiri- 
tual weapon of imperialism in its strug- 
gle against the progressive ideas of our 
time. Poisoning the consciousness of the 
intellectuals with the poison of scepticism, 
nihilism, and agnosticism — scientific, 
moral, political, the semanticists are the 
most vicious enemies of progressive ideas. 

Translated by ANATOL RAPOPORT. 





To call something ‘old stuff’ frequently indicates nothing about 
what we so label; rather, it reveals simply that we do not intend 
to make any effort to increase our knowledge, to improve our under- 
standing, or to change our habits. ‘Old stuff’ means, ‘I know it 
all already.’ An attitude of this kind—'You can't tell me anything 
about that’—has an effect quite similar to that of a pus sac in the 


brain. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries. 
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FREEDOM FROM SPEECH: 
An Address to Speech Teachers * 


N SPITE OF the pressures in and about 
Chicago on the necessity of reading 

the Great Books, I have instead, in re- 
cent years, been going back to the speeches 
in some of this country’s Great Debates: 
Abolition, Evolution, Immigration, Pro- 
hibition, Isolation. I began the reading of 
these speeches as one interested in the 
techniques of persuasion and social con- 
trol to see whether or not the victors 
used some techniques more tellingly than 
the losers. That study, though it filled a 
half dozen folders with data is not yet, 
and perhaps never will be finished, be- 
cause I am now beginning to wonder 
whether the acceptance or rejection of a 
doctrine is ever a function of the rhetori- 
cal method only. The success or failure 
of the persuasion seems related to too 
many other factors. The study was, how- 
ever, not without effect. For I came away 
from that reading with an impression, a 
reservation, and a fear about the debate 
phenomenon, as such, that I should like 
to think about with you. 

I have the impression that the well of 
idealism from which American speakers 
draw is a very deep one. Whether it is 
a Brooks or a Grady, a Webster or a Cal- 
houn, a Bryan or a Darrow, a Volstead or 
a Smith, there are unlimited reservoirs of 
sincerity. Even in the speeches which make 

* Presented at the opening session of the 


Southern Speech Association meeting, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 8, 1948. 
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the eagle scream, in the patches of deepest 
purple, there are overtones of honesty. If 
a man ever loses his hope in the American 
Dream, let him go to these speeches for 
refreshment. At least if he reads well, 
he will know what he has lost, for in 
them there is neither cynicism nor malev- 
olence. When men took different posi- 
tions on these great issues, it seemed not 
so much from hatred of opponents as 
from affirmation of another idea. And 
these are not the characteristics of despo- 
tisms anywhere. 

I was struck in the reading of these 
speeches again and again with the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of sincerity and earn- 
estness. These men meant and believed 
what they said. I could see in them little 
of the side-show barker or the tinsel of 
the carnival. 

And it is this very quality of sincerity, 
this evident seriousness, which is so very, 
very appealing, that is the source of my 
reservation. I have come to wonder 
whether sincerity is enough, for the very 
fascination of this human quality keeps 
us from seeing the risks. 


II 


The man who speaks with sincerity is 
presumed to be ‘free from deceit, dissimu- 
lation or duplicity.’ 

In debate, however, sincerity is most 
often accompanied by conviction, a rather 
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settled belief in the accuracy and wisdom 
of what is said. What is said is said with 
firmness and assurance. Having come to a 
position, the speaker becomes immersed 
in it. 

There is something dramatic in the 
presence of a man who speaks in the 
mood of sincerity and conviction. The 
pallid prose of labored exposition gives 
way to a fevered and ardent persuasion. 
Sedate, plodding sentences give way to 
cadence and climax. He no longer says 
it, he asserts it. 

It is on this mood that my fear centers. 
For the line between the assertion of a be- 
lief and the feeling of certainty about it 
is a thin one. When certainty shades off 
into fanaticism, we are up against what 
I fear most. Over-intensity leads to exten- 
sion of the argument. A man protests too 
much. Whatever differences exist are mag- 
nified. The arguments of contending par- 
ties push them further and further apart. 
Defense and attack become so sharply de- 
fined that common ground is obliterated. 
In short, when there is sincerity plus con- 
viction, there is the magnification of the 
points of difference. 

Of course, there are speakers who are 
not sold on their subjects and who some- 
how communicate their hesitation. I am 
not interested in them as much as I am 
worried about those who have come to 
feel an attachment to an issue so deeply 
that they develop a kind of restricted way 
of looking which solidifies into arrogance. 
When a man has become so lost in the 
visions of his idea, his words may not be 
the words of God, but they become god- 
like. The speech is no mode of delibera- 
tion, it is the call to crusade. Counter- 
argument or criticism is not considered a 
means of testing what is said but rather 
a reflection on another's dignity and prob- 
ity. Such a man finds it impossible to 
distinguish between an argument ad ho- 
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minem and an argument ad rem. 

Again and again, reading Bryan and 
Darrow or Wilson and Lodge, for ex- 
ample, I have the impression that the very 
form of the pro-and-con situation forced 
each to insist on more than was necessary. 
Each seemed driven by the necessity of 
his own certainty to believe more than he 
had to. Then, having edged to the fur- 
thest position possible on the tug-rope, 
each dug in. What was assurance be- 
came intransigence. What had been an 
argument on a question became a Maginot 
Line to be defended no matter what. 


Ill 


Now, I have come to wonder whether 
sincerity or earnestness or a sense of im- 
mersion in an idea is a sufficient founda- 
tion for a speech-making philosophy, for 
by itself it seems no measure either of a 
man or a doctrine. For sincerity keeps a 
varied company. I have no doubt that 
Adolf Hitler was one of the world’s most 
earnest salesmen of hate. And where can 
one find more evident expressions of 
forthrightness than in the confidence-men, 
the yes-men, the court flatterers, the paid 
publicists? Indeed, I have been hard put 
to find a public figure outside of the 
soap-opera, slick-paper-popular-novels- 
world who did not reveal qualities of 
ethos in his public arguing. On the basis 
of this ‘ethical magnetism’ I can find little 
difference between a democrat and a dem- 
agogue, between a William Lowndes 
Yancey or a Robert Toombs and a Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe or a Wendell Phillips. 

When intransigence is the prevailing 
attitude, how hard it is to get an accom- 
modation of views. The more a man 
speaks, the harder it is for him to recog- 
nize the limits of his position. Even 
though he sees the world as through a 
peephole, he is able to speak as though 
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his horizon is unlimited. When this hap- 
pens, the hope for a ‘meeting of minds’ 
goes. All too cavalier and contemptuous 
is his dismissal of anyone who would 
say or see anything else. Conviction is now 
handmaiden to recalcitrance. What Wil- 
liam James called ‘the habit of trained and 
disciplined good temper toward the op- 
posite party’ disappears. I recall an ex- 
perience Josiah Royce had in Scotland: 


After presenting what he thought 
was a rather cogent and profound dis- 
cussion before a philosophical assem- 
blage, Royce sat back to await questions. 
None came, until finally a little Scots- 
man spoke up sharply from the far 
corner: ‘I have been thinking over what 
the learned visitor has said, and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing in it.’ 


The drama of the performance takes 
on a tragic note when the issue is joined 
so sharply that men move from the issue 
to a concern with each other. Antagonist 
and Protagonist now are locked in effort 
against each other. And the problem as 
such is not dealt with. No longer do the 
participants look for fresh ways of work- 
ing on it. The ingenuity which should be 
focused on new ways of dealing with the 
situation is diverted to ways of making the 
other ridiculous. Effort which should be 
spent on integrative measures is spent 
on invective. The search for solutions is 
turned to the organization of adherents. 
I do not have to remind this audience of 
what can happen when ‘unresolvable 
group antagonisms’ seek expression. De- 
bate then gives way to decision by war. 


IV 


There is a deeper aspect, still, to this 
drift from the problems to the persons. 
It involves the glorification of principles 
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to the neglect of experience. When sup- 
port for any position, whether states’ 
rights of national sovereignty or free en- 
terprise or public ownership, becomes in- 
tense and intemperate, the principle has 
a way of jelling while the streams of life 
flow on in other directions. Sometimes ad- 
herence to well-formulated solutions is 
maintained even as the life referred to 
shifts its course. Just think how the psychi- 
atric findings on alcoholism are making 
obsolete the arguments both for and 
against prohibition. Yet with what un- 
questioning certainties were we assured 
of salvation or destruction in the 20’s un- 
less we found the faith of either Wets or 
Drys. The beautifully cogent and tightly- 
knit speeches so bristling with moral 
warmth and so violently earnest helped 
to build a wall around the problem which 
clinical researchers are only now breaking 
through. In a world so marked with crisis 
and change as ours, it is all too easy to 
cling hopefully to any fixed mooring 
point. But that is a vain security if it 
would keep us from facing the issues and 
coping with them. Failure to look to the 
onrushing tide of events is to be engulfed 
by them. 

I am not, of course, urging any prin- 
ciple which would stress the elimination 
of principles. I would rather like to face 
the fact that an exclusive emphasis on the 
maintenance of a position sometimes 
leaves one flagging trains on unused 
tracks. I would have us see the germ of 
the truth in Gregory Zilboorg’s argument 
that ‘the common sense of today is the un- 
common nonsense of tomorrow.’ 

There is, moreover, a point where the 
solidification of programs is an invita- 
tion to disaster. There are examples in 
world history. where a sharply drawn, 
clearly diagrammed and outlined plan of 
either political or social organization be- 
came the procrustean bed to which people 
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FREEDOM FROM SPEECH: AN ADDRESS TO SPEECH TEACHERS 


were driven and on which they were 
mangled. When a people is governed in 
the name of eternal verities and doctrines 
which may not be questioned, then the in- 
dividual is degraded and rendered insig- 
nificant. 

We in this country have been able to 
keep free from the blinding effects of such 
dogmas, but I question whether it was 
because of the contenders in our Great 
Debates that we have succeeded. 

In short, what I am really afraid of is 
the finalistic mood, the surging insistence 
that this, my view, is the everlasting and 
only one, that what was said is all that 
could be said. It is the ‘surrender to sim- 
plicity’ that frightens me. 


Vv 


If the intransigent attitude brings with 
it an unwelcome cargo, and if we as teach- 
ers of speech would do something to pre- 


*From her studies of primitive peoples, 
Margaret Mead comes to a similar view: ‘A 
clear picture of the end—a blue print of the 
future, of the absolutely desirable way of 
life—has always been accompanied by the 
ruthless manipulation of human beings in order 
to fit them, by the use of rack, torture, concen- 
tration camp if necessary, to the decreed pat- 
tern. When such attempts have been merely 
the blind intuitive gropings of the fanatical and 
the power-driven, they have been sufficient to 
destroy all the values upon which the demo- 
cratic way of life is based. . . . Only by de- 
voting ourselves to a direction, not a fixed 
goal, to a process, not a static system, to the 
development of human beings who will choose 
and think the choice all important and be 
strong and healthy and wise in choosing, can we 
escape this dilemma.’ Quoted in Science News 
Letter, September 20, 1940, pp. 186, 191. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
in his speech at the University of Florida in 
March, 1948, echoed this notion in these words: 
‘The Creator gave man the same amazing diver- 
sity that he gave the mountain meadows in 
June. Those who try to hold man to one set 
of aspirations, to one pattern of conduct or 
belief, must resort to secret police and armies.’ 


vent its growth in our students, with what 
can it be replaced? I have only a modest 
proposal. A friend of mine, a botanist, 
often refers to viable plants, those able to 
live and grow and develop. I find the no- 
tion of viability a congenial one and the 
image of The Viable Man the one I 
should like to find in the flesh more often. 
Indeed, it is this image of viability that I 
missed in the Great Debates. 

The day in March I wrote that para- 
graph, a crocus bloomed in my garden. 
One bit of yellow in an acre of mud. It 
was just big enough, though, to make my 
point. No library in our time could hold 
the volumes it would take to describe in 
full the complexity of that flower. As 
Cassius J. Keyser said: 


There is indeed nothing that admits 
of complete description, for things are 
so interrelated that however much we 
may say of a given thing, there ever 
remains more to say of it; and com- 
plete description of one object would 
involve, in fact would be—complete 
description of every other. 


If this is true of a flower, must it not 
be as true for any of the great issues? 

It is easy to argue this, but how shall 
we learn it? How can we become so sen- 
sitive to it, as an article of wisdom, that 
it is made manifest even in debate? I 
can only urge that we try. For its aware- 
ness might open the fences built by the 
vanity of the speaker who so readily comes 
to believe that he covers more than he 
does. Indeed, the very neatness of a speech 
or an essay must belie the tangled involve- 
ments it is about. The orderliness of the 
beginning, middle and end, the trimness 
of the points in partition, the symmetry of 
assertion and proof, of statement and 
support—these are the esthetic strivings of 
speech-making and we must be ever alert 
to keep from supposing that the tidiness 
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of our talking necessarily describes what 
Housman called ‘the general untidiness 
of the universe.’ Thoreau’s insistence that 
‘the universe is wider than our views of it’ 
is the literary version of a physicist’s con- 
clusion that the ‘new physics has definitely 
shown that nature has no sharp edges and 
that there is a slight fuzziness . . . We are 
wrong if we try to draw a picture with 
hard outlines.’ 

In the hurly-burly of argument, when 
they have not been immunized, the volu- 
bility of the contestants leaves little time 
for recognition of the boundaries super- 
imposed on problems and solutions. It is 
then too late for a show of viability. 
Advocates have usually stilled their 
doubts. John Stuart Mill’s comment on 
this in his essay ‘On Liberty’ is still rele- 
vant: “The fatal tendency of mankind to 
leave off thinking about a thing when it 
is no longer doubtful, is the cause of half 
their errors.’ Stringfellow Barr put this 
matter in another context: “The aim of 
education is to lengthen the gap between 
juvenility and senility . . . By assuming 
that you have now finished studying you 
can induce incipient senility in a matter 
of months.’ 

Could we but teach our young people 
that senility goes with know-it-allness and 
that viability is a better guide for matur- 
ity, we should, I think, have learned one 
lesson from the Great Debates. And with 
an abiding consciousness of the limited 
character of our positions on any sub- 
ject we might yet create the atmosphere 
in which We can debate with wisdom 
rather than bitterness, with an eye to the 
problem rather than to the persons. 

It may seem that I am urging a kind 
of academic waiting-until-all-the-data-are- 
in-before-acting philosophy, but I really 
am not. We must come to decision, but I 
should like to have the decision based on a 
larger sense of what is involved, so that 
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the advocates are not paralyzed by their 
own perspectives. I should like to develop 
a sharper awareness of the flux and flow 
of experience so that men do not discuss 
the realities of the present in terms of 
doctrines which apply only partially. In 
400 B.C. Chuang-Tse put it this way: 
‘With a learned person it is impossible 
to discuss the problems of life, he is 
bound by his system.’ If we could but 
loosen some of those bonds which tie men 
to their systems, we might well create the 
conditions in which men talked with 
rather than at each other. We might set the 
stage, in Frederick Lewis Allen’s words, 
‘in which unexpected opinions and fresh 
solutions and ingenious compromises 
have a hearing.’ 

There were probably few periods in our 
history when there was greater need for 
talking about problems than at this mo- 
ment. We need the freedom and the urge 
to speak almost as never before, for in an 
atomic age the silence that comes after 
the dropping of the bomb is one that men 
cannot endure. But we need also freedom 
from the speech that sterilizes and stills 
by its very air of omniscience. 

An essayist whose name I do not know 
once said, “The mark of a civilized so- 
ciety is its ability to tolerate or absorb 
differences of opinion.’ It would seem to 
me that teachers of speech have a pro- 
found and unique opportunity to help 
young people realize that the capacity for 
such absorption is as mighty as, and even 
more useful than, the power of oblitera- 
tion. 

Bertrand Russell put the problem in 
terms much more pointed than mine: “To 
teach how to live without certainty, and 
yet without being paralyzed by hesita- 
tion, is perhaps the chief thing that phil- 
osophy in our age can still do.’ It is 
also something that we might do some- 
thing about. 














LIDEE FIXE: 


A Dialogue at the Seaside* 


[FoREwWoRD: The poet and thinker 
Paul Valéry (1871-1945) was not only 
one of the first figures of twentieth cen- 
tury France but one of the most signi- 
ficant of our world between two wars. 
One of his lifelong aims was to observe in 
himself ‘the operations of the mind’—in 
himself as an individual and as an ex- 
ample of the species homo; to become the 
master of his inner self; to reach a central 
point from which almost all forms of ac- 
tivity were possible. That is, he was occu- 
pied—more like some scientists than like 
most poets—with methods, processes, pre- 
mises, predictability. And in fact as early 
as 1896 he foresaw some of the main 
features of the times to come, of the 
totalitarian changes and aspects of life, 
war, etc. Mathematics, in which he, a 
gifted outsider, was intensely interested, 
gave him methods and metaphors. Deeply 
connected with all this was another gift 
of his, ‘to see things as if for the first 
time. And he was deeply aware of the 
difference in level between word and 
thing. 

Of his later works, L'idée Fixe 
(1932), dedicated to the medical profes- 
sion of France, has a special place in its 
author's work and in literature. Both the 
men in this dialogue, together, are Valéry. 
About a tenth of the dialogue has been 
rendered into English for the first time. 
These pages may perhaps show how much 
Valéry can mean to general semanticists. 
It would not always be quite easy to tell 
where the author is serious or where he 
makes fun of himself, of words, and the 
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PAUL VALERY 


world, but perhaps these are just different 
aspects of one attitude. It will be up to 
the reader to form an opinion about that. 
HS. & E.W.] 


THE DocTrorR AND THE AUTHOR 


He: Nothing's so obscure as all these 
relations of the organism and the in- 
tellect. The part played by physiology, 
by life’s constants, the réle of chance, of 
circumstances, adaptation, etc., etc. . . . 
all these factors that are essentially foreign 
to each other and that combine as they 
can... it’s an inextricable tangle. Note 
that the domain of the mind is a domain 
of values; it's evaluation the system that 
thinks is really concerned with. Well 
then, the same mental happening that phy- 
siologically is, or should be, comparable 
to a waste product,—a result of fatigue, of 
local exhaustion, an accident, a local re- 
sponse similar to a slip of the tongue,— 
can, besides, take on, for instance, a... 
literary value. . . 

I; Thanks! 

He: Yes. It can produce a very happy, 
very novel little effect, that consciousness 
is pleased with, welcomes, gathers in, 
takes note of. . . And in an appropriate 
setting that little note— 

I: Will be called—Shakespearean! | 

He: At least! 

I: Doctor, I see that poetry . . .De- 
cidedly— 

He: Why won't you accept what is? 

I; Because that would mean declining 
to be. 
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He: I've said nothing but what's rea- 
sonable. And nothing you don’t know as 
well as I do. A hundred times better, in 
fact! .. . You said yourself just now that 
the absurd was your field— 

I: Yes, but— 

He: I've not said anything as unkind 
as that, have I? 

I; You're not counting work. It seems 
to me that the mind tends to pass from 
disorder to order . . . Or, if you prefer, 
from a certain disorder-for-itself to a 
certain order-for-itself . . . It works, so 
to speak, the opposite way to the trans- 
formation effected by machines, which 
change a more ordered energy into a less 
ordered energy . . . 

He: Hum... 

I; It's just a rough picture . . . To come 
back to the mind. . . So that it too can 
effect the transformation characteristic of 
it, it bas to be supplied—with disorder! 

He: Terrific, the things you say. 

I; Hell— 

He: They're outrageous. 

I: And it takes its disorder where it 
finds it. Inside itself, outside, everywhere 
. . « It requires an Order-Disorder differ- 
ence to function, just as an engine—in 
fact any phenomenon—requires a thermal 
difference! But, I repeat, the comparison 
is— 

He: False. 

I; No!... Yes... .All right! 

He: And then what? . . .That’s Poetry 
vindicated, anyway .. . 

o O.-n 

I: A man’s nothing so long as nothing 
gets a reaction out of him—or a product— 
that surprises him . . . agreeably or dis- 
agreeably. A man in a state of zero stimu- 
lus is in a state of nullity . . . You know, 
often, seeing some passerby I think of all 
the enjoyment, all the pain he carries 
around with him, in a potential state— 

He: Especially pain. 
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I; On call at the least little incident . . . 
We go about with a sort of invisible debt 
written in our flesh— 

He: And then there are all the ideas 
we might have! 

I; And the recollections!'—You know, 
Doctor, it’s a thing I thought about so 
much, once, that I coined a word, a name, 
for that capacity for sensations and pro- 
ductions ... 

He: Aha! So you make up your own 
little terminology too. . . 

I: Yes, I do. 

He: It's just been my privilege to assist 
at the parturition of Omnivalence and 
Nebula; now we're to meet the rest of the 
little family . . . 

I; No, you’re not . . . I make up my 
little terminology as the case requires— 
but generally I keep it for my own private 
use. They're my personal tools. I make 
my utensils, and I make them for myself 
alone: as individual and as closely ad- 
justed as possible to my way of conceiving 
and combining things. 

He: I woudn’t say you're destitute of 
pede... 

I; In what way? Does Robinson Cru- 
soe strike you as prouder than anybody 
else? I think of myself as being intellectu- 
ally a Robinson Crusoe. 

He: If that’s not pride! It’s acute sepa- 
ratism. 

I; Not at all! It’s actual separation. 
I’m separated from other people by what 
they understand and I don’t. . . 

He: And by what you understand and 
they don’t? 

I; There you are. But that’s being like 
everyone else . . . Only perhaps I feel 
it more strongly . . . and more naively. 

He: All right, Mr. Crusoe . . . And 
our being on a sort of island here makes 
me a sort of Man Friday to you... All 
right, the word, the name? 

I: I call all this potentiality we were 
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talking about the IMPLEX. 

He: My word, it’s a fine name! Most 
suggestive. I’m not too sure just what it 
suggests, but it certainly suggests a lot! 
That's the main thing. We've got to get 
to the bottom of the Implex. But go on, 
tell me, doesn’t your Implex come down 
to what the man in the street, ordinary 
mortals, the general public, the philoso- 
phers, the psychologists, the psycho- 
paths—well, what the common herd, the 
Non-Crusoes, just call the Unconscious or 
Subconscious, plain and simple? 

I: Do you want to be thrown in the 
water? You know, I hate those bad words 
. .. And besides, it’s not the same thing 
at all. They're taken to be some sort of 
hidden springs,—or little beings, maybe, 
smarter than we are, great artists, who're 
marvellous at riddles, can read the future, 
see through walls, work wonders in our 
cellars . . . I don’t want to take up their 
case now . . . No. The Implex isn’t ac- 
tivity. Quite the contrary.—lIt’s capacity. 
Our capacity to feel, to react, to do, to 
understand,—individual, variable, more 
or less perceived by us, but always incom- 
pletely and in indirect forms (like the 
sensation of fatigue)—and often in mis- 
leading ones. There’s our capacity for 
resistance, too... 


* * * 


I: Doctor, you've earned the right to 
a little story. 

He: Ah... At last! 

I: I'm wrong. It’s a big story—a very 
short one. I told you a minute ago that 
a memory had just come back to me... 

He: Yes... 

I: Here—let me make you a present of 
it. It’s a fine one and it has a connection 
with what we're saying. 

He: And anyhow, even if it hasn't, 
we'll supply one. 

I; Hark at this. Two years ago, Einstein 
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came to Paris to give two lectures on his 
latest work— 

He: I confess I haven't made much out 
of what I've read or heard about his 
theories. 

I: That doesn’t matter. Anyway, you 
needn't worry. Most of the audience had 
a hard time following . . . And all but 
one of them were scientists. In two words, 
it’s a question of disengaging what would 
be left of our physics if one were to make 
the observations, go back over the experi- 
ments and measurements in a laboratory 
(not too large, but larger than an atom) 
moving 4d libitum in the Universe. It’s 
supposed that something, some residue of 
our laws—which were discovered and for- 
mulated under /Jocal conditions—would 
subsist in spite of the motion of the ob- 
server, the velocities and even the changes 
of velocity of the laboratory . . . Immense 
progress had been made once the ob- 
server of our planetary system was trans- 
ferred to the Sun. But the Relativity 
Theory wants to free him completely from 
all appearances due to local determinants 
of his measurements and to his state of 
motion. This Physics of Physics was con- 
ceived and constructed by Einstein as a 
Geometry .. . 

He: I'm lost. 

IT; But look . . . take a crude illustra- 
tion. Imagine a flat sheet of rubber. 

He: All right, I'm resigned. 

I; Draw a figure on the sheet. 

He: I'm drawing. I'm making a tri- 
angle. 

I: Good. Your triangle has proper- 
CHES 2 os 

He: Lots of properties . 

I; Now fold your elastic sheet, twist it, 
pull it any which way. What's left of 
those properties? 

He: Damned if I know. 

I: Something remains . . . If you'd 
built a geometry on the plane triangle you 
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drew, and if you make one that corres- 
ponds to one deformation of the rubber, 
and another to another— 

He: What a lot of geometries! . . . 

I; It's not absurd to look for axioms or 
propositions that— 

He: That won't be subject to . . . defor- 
mation. 

I: That's it. 

He: And that’s Einstein, is it? 

I; In a bigger way. Just think, it means 
.. . twisting, folding, stretching . . . the 
whole of Physics, and Time. . . 

He; What a guy! . . . But get on to the 
anecdote—all these prolegomena are a 
little too abstract. 

I: Here it is . . . But note, first, that 
it’s a question of nothing less than to 
pursue and to define the Unity of Na- 
ture... 

He: But what's to prove to me that 
there is any unity in nature? 

I; That's exactly the question I put to 
Einstein. He answered: It’s an act of faith. 

He: Aie! 

I: Yes. It seems he hopes to isolate 
from the findings of physics a certain ex- 
pression that represents the most .. . 
objective that man can arrive at . . . Ob- 
serve that knowledge moves from the 
more subjective to the less subjective. 

He: What's to prove to me that this 
modification of . . . common consent 
won't take the opposite direction? 

I; There I'm at a loss. 

He: Get to the story! What happened? 

I: You can imagine that to follow his 
plan he had to make hypotheses. That's 
what I wanted to get to—and that's where 
the statement comes in that I'm going 
to repeat to you— 

He; And that you were carried away 
with. 

I; Nothing could have affected me, 
touched me more . . . At the end of his 
second lecture, just after he'd written 
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down the supreme formula, Einstein turn- 
ed to the audience . . . He’s got great 
charm. Body grown rather heavy, face pale 
and full, oriental eyes, black and very lu- 
minous. There’s something of the virtuoso 
about him. Somehow the air of a musician 
—something musical about his manner 
and his looks. And he’s the simplest sort 
of man—has an easy smile and a ready 
laugh . . . In closing, he emphasized the 
purely speculative character of the conclu- 
sions he'd just explained. He had taken 
special trouble to describe a continuum 
such that given the orientation of an 
n-tuple P.. . 

He: What are you talking about? 

I: Sorry. Well, anyway, he said that not 
the slightest experimental verification of 
his work was to be thought of for some 
time to come. He seemed to be apologiz- 
ing for his daring. With a sort of coque- 
try and a good deal of humour he pointed 
out all the danger-spots in this structure 
of his . . . And it’s then he wound up 
with those words that carried me away, 
as you said,—literally enraptured me in 
the strongest, the . . . aquilin, or aquiline 
sense! 

He: Confound it! 

I: The distance, he said, between theory 
and experiment is such—that one really 
has to look for architectural standpoints. 

He: Strange . . . Just what did he mean 
by that? 

I; That he relied—quite consciously, 
knowing exactly what he was doing, and 
what he laid himself open to—on his 
mind’s producing— 

He: In one of those precious deviations 
of yours— 

I; On its producing, its . . . releasing— 
certain harmonies, or sympathies. On the 
working or turning up of certain prefer- 
ences, on certain symmetries being sug- 
gested or perceived, certain answers 
whose origins are obscure but that fairly 
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impose themselves 
of flair... 

He: But, if that’s so, he’s just a kind of 
artist— 

I; Of the very first rank. 

He: I confess I don’t quite grasp how 
physics adapts to such—And then, I won- 
der how logic puts up with all those in- 
spirations and hypotheses? 

I: As to logic, you needn’t worry. . . 
Besides, logic can insure our steps in a 
specific direction—but it doesn’t give the 
direction. 

He: Be that as it may, it strikes me 
there’s a good deal of mysticism in the 
whole thing. 

I; Mysticism comes in (to take it your 
way) every time we do anything but— 
repeat ourselves! . . . And not only that! 

. . But here it’s a case of a limited 
mysticism . . . It’s watched over, kept 
within bounds; utilized as such . . . The 
nature of the mind supplies what the 
nature of things denies. Then, from what 
each of the two natures have given, math- 
ematical virtuosity draws the most aston- 
ishing, the most felicitous conclusions. 
Above all, it permits of an amazing play 
of characters, an extraordinary conden- 
sation of relations... 

He: That's all very pretty, but suppose 
all this work isn’t verifiable, suppose some 
fine day experiment contradicts it? .. . It's 
just a curiosity for specialists. 

I: If that admirable work should fade, 
it will none the less have radically trans- 
formed all our ideas of the physical world. 
What's more,—matter passes and form re- 
mains. One may value as a geometrician 
what one discards so far as one’s a physi- 
cist. 

He: Well, in any event, those physicists 
of yours are in luck. We're a long way 
from all those audacities, acrobatics and 
‘architectural standpoints’ in the life-scien- 
08s... 


... It’s a higher sort 
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I: The physicists are more up and com- 
ing than you. 

He: Yes. But what a difference in the 
problems!—The farther one goes, the less 
one understands anything about this dam- 
ned /ife. The origin, the developments, 
the conditions . . . Strange that of all 
things it’s the living ones that most dis- 
concert the living... 

I: And here’s a sort of corollary to your 
remark: it's of those physical properties 
that most resemble properties of living 
substance that we've least conception, I 
take it? 

He: Example? 

I: Elasticity. Catalysis. Molecular dis- 
symmetry .. . 

He: True enough . . . What's still more 
disconcerting is—how’s one to put it?— 
The caprice, the variety, the sudden chan- 
ges of Life's ways. She plays with forces 
on every scale... 

I: She plays on every board. Win or 
lose, she doesn’t care. Individuals, or spe- 
cies if necessary,—she changes them like 
ee 

He; Completely cracked . . . Persecuted 
and persecuting . . . She’s a maniac; a 
megalomaniac; delirious . . . to the point 
of inventing insects . . . Magnify the 
5 

I; What a nightmare! 
Man!... 

He: And look at Woman! 

I; And the tautologies, the echolalia of 
reproduction!—the shoals of herring! . . . 

He: A hundred million spermatozoa 
for one that knocks down the prize! .. . 

I: Poor thing! Poor little scourge . . . 
carrying an essence of ancestors from one 
shore to the other of time, across the 
Styx—of Life! ... 

He: With a cargo of maladies... 

I; We're all of us parvenus—Johnny- 
come-latelies— 

He: To what? 


.. . And look at 








I; To this All-and-Nothing: this You 
_ 

He: We allow her to persist in her in- 
sane delirium— 

I; She really is insane . . . She devours 
herself to preserve herself— 

He: She loses on each item and makes 
it up on the lot— 

I: She mutilates herself, contradicts 
herself, gets herself mixed up... 


* * 


I: In one trial balance, I'm satisfied 
with ourselves, and even with our time. 
In the next, I figure we're insolvent. If 
I set out to take stock of what we know, 
I find the gains are hollow. There are a 
lot of questionable securities in our vaults ; 
and it’s easy enough to declare imaginary 
dividends . . 

He: You're pretty harsh. 

I; Wait . . . But if I consider what we 
can do—or rather, the increase in man’s 
actual power in the past three half-cen- 
turies, then... 

He: But how can you keep this very 
fallacious knowledge and this substantial 
power apart from one another? 

I: Very simply, my dear Doctor. At 
bottom all our explanations come down to 
finding out what one would have to do 
to reproduce a given result. This doing is 
all our own. It's limited. We have S sen- 
ses and M muscles . . . Our world is sta- 
tioned within the combined whole of our 
perceptions and our acts. We've tried to 
relate this whole to a system of measure- 
ments, that’s to say, of means of re-deriv- 
ing . . . that’s to say, of formulas or nu- 
merical recipes . . . A formula’s nothing 
but a mathematical—prescription. 

He: Doctor's orders? 

I; Yes. A prescription for acts . . . Acts 
of measurement. 

He: Fac secundem artem. 

I: Yes .. . So in a few formulas we've 
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summarized everything necessary to repro- 
duce or anticipate the phenomena ob- 
served in the Universe, model 1640-1850 
. . . But it didn’t take very long for re- 
search to lead beyond the original area 
of our perceptions. We've found new 
means of vision and of action. But these 
means are indirect. They're relays. They're 
senses, feelers,—but, they transpose . 
Their indications have to be interpreted 
or illustrated by images or ideas—that are 
necessarily borrowed from our basic and 
invariable stock .. . 

He: Unless the species evolves . . . 

I; It'll be slow going . . . Meanwhile, 
here we are, in a fix, as I needn't tell 
you. We've come to the bankruptcy of 
our images. How’s one to imagine a world 
where it’s out of the question either to 
see or to touch, where there’s neither fig- 
ure, nor category, where even the notions 
of position and of movement are as it 
were incompatible? The physicists have to 
resort to incredible subtleties . . . 

He: Things have gone pretty far. I've 
been told determinism’s threatened . . . 

I; Everything’s threatened. From here 
out every idea lives dangerously. 

He: It's regression. 

I: No. . . Now count up Science's cash 
balance. 

He; What do you mean by that? 

I; I mean to say: consider the increase 
in power. The rest, theories, hypotheses, 
analogies, mathematical or not,—is at the 
same time indispensable and provisional. 
All that lasts and can be capitalized is the 
power to act on things, the new facts, 
—the recipes... 


Translated by ELEANOR WOLFF. 


{Note: These selected portions of L’Idée 
Fixe appeared originally in Mesa, Number Two 
(Autumn 1946), edited by Herbert Steiner 
(Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.) 
and copyright, 1945, by Herbert Steiner.} 














THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS: 
IT. ‘Reality’ and ‘Unreality’ 


N THE FIRST article of the current 
series, a list of what were considered 
to constitute ‘bed-rock terms’ widely em- 
ployed in our Western culture was drawn 
up. These terms, many of which are 
paired, in no sense constitute all those 
we would have found necessary to in- 
clude had our intention been to draw up 
anything resembling a ‘complete’ cata- 
logue. Those listed were selected because 
they appear to be representative of num- 
erous others which merit the serious 
notice not only of general semanticists 
but of all individuals engaged in pursuits 
to which they are manifestly relevant. 
We have assumed for ourselves the task 
of scrutinizing certain of these terms with 
a view to ascertaining (a) the various cir- 
cumstances under which they are com- 
monly put to use, (b) the ‘referents’ (if 
any) for which they are generally assumed 
to stand, (c) the extent to which their 
employment aids or hinders people in the 
* Associate Professor of Surgery, College of 
Medicine, State University of lowa; Chairman, 
Division of Neurosurgery, University Hospitals, 
Iowa City, Iowa. The present communication 
is the second of a series entitled ‘The Nervous 
System and General Semantics’ in which ma- 
terial from the author's presentations before 
the Chicago Members of the Society for General 
Semantics (Feb. 13, 1948) and the Seminar on 
General Semantics (April 29 and May 6, 1948) 
is expanded. The first article in the series ap- 
peared in ETC., 5.231-245, Summer 1948. 
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business of acquiring and fixating in- 
creasingly adaptive behavior patterns, and 
(d) in the event that revision appears in 
certain instances to be indicated, the pos- 
sible modes and directions by which more 
substantial evaluations may be reached in 
regard to them. In the present communi- 
cation we shall endeavor to deal with but 
one of the pairs of terms, namely, ‘reality’ 
and ‘unreality.’ 

No doubt the first response of many in- 
dividuals who like to think of themselves 
as ‘practical’ to the suggestion that a 
serious inquiry into the meaning of the 
terms ‘real,’ ‘reality, and ‘realness’ de- 
serves to be projected, will be that such 
is both foolish and unnecessary and bound 
to prove wholly unprofitable—a gentle 
and innocent pastime of such nature as 
to be capable of attracting the notice of 
‘impractical’ persons only, such as scho- 
lastic philosophers, metaphysicians and 
their ilk. The terms ‘reality,’ ‘unreality,’ 
and their surrogates are evidently consid- 
ered by the majority of lay and scientific 
writers to be possessed of such stoichio- 
logic character that their meanings in any 
and all contexts are at once apparent to the 
reader—so apparent, indeed, as to render 
their definition unnecessary. 

Writers (1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 17) 
of textbooks and monographs in the areas 
of psychiatry and child psychology, for 
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example, make abundant use of the re- 
ality-unreality dichotomy, yet seldom do 
they attempt an exposition of its meaning. 
Certain ‘mental’ aberrations like hysterical 
fugues and amnesias, paranoia, schizo- 
phrenia, schizoid personalities, etc., are 
interpreted in terms of ‘flight from real- 
ity’ ; the chief distinction between ‘psycho- 
ses’ and ‘psychoneuroses’ is drawn in 
terms of the ‘degree’ of the flight from 
reality; and the formulation, ‘inability to 
distinguish between reality and fantasy’ 
is resorted to again and again in descrip- 
tive accounts of the dynamic processes in- 
volved in mental health and disorder. 
The same terms are at least as frequently 
encountered in the areas of art, religion, 
politics and socio-economics. References 
to ‘real’ art, ‘real’ music, ‘real’ literature, 
the ‘real’ God, the ‘real’ religion, ‘real’ 
faith, ‘real’ Christianity, ‘real’ ethics, ‘real’ 
Americanism, ‘real’ democracy etc., are to 
be met wherever and whenever men make 
contact with their fellows. Such is the 
magic that inheres within the terms ‘real,’ 
‘realness,’ and ‘reality’ that, once assured 
of the appropriateness of their use in con- 
nection with an ideology, men (sometimes 
even ‘practical’ men) have engaged one 
another over and over again in mortal 
combat. Any evaluation which so pro- 
foundly touches our lives can hardly be 
dismissed as ‘impractical.’ 

Our inquiry into what is ‘real’ begins 
with the important observation that our 
bodies are relatively insulated from the 
extra- and intraorganic energy-changes 
presumed to be ceaselessly in play. The 
circumstance of this insulation can be con- 
veniently illustrated in connection with 
the visual ‘function.’ The principles de- 
monstrable in this modality may be as- 
sumed to be equally capable of demon- 
stration in the case of hearing and (to a 
somewhat less precise degree) other ‘sen- 
sory functions.’ 
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We are accustomed to assert that we 
‘see’ the ‘colors’ of the visual spectrum, 
i.e., those ranging from red through or- 
ange, yellow, green and blue to violet. 
With certain qualifications, this statement 
is correct; certainly, we do not see every- 
thing. Physicists have found reason to 
support the belief that the extraorganic 
energy-changes which ‘trip off’ the intra- 
organic processes involved in ‘seeing’ a 
color are of the nature of waves, rang- 
ing in frequency between 400,000 billion 
double vibrations per second (at the ‘red’ 
end of the spectrum) and 800,000 billion 
dv/s (at the ‘violet’ end). Vibrations of a 
slower rate than 400,000 billion dv/s are 
usually not ‘seen’ through the unaided eye, 
although their impingement upon the or- 
ganism may be made ‘known’ through 
other sensory mechanisms than the visual 
(e.g., thermal) or through the use of 
special instruments that transmute them 
into forms of energy capable of arous- 
ing perceptible intraorganic activities. 
These waves of relatively low fre- 
quency are spoken of as lying in the infra- 
red range. Correspondingly, wave fre- 
quencies exceeding 800,000 billion dv/s 
are said to lie in the ultra-violet range. 
Among the latter may be identified X- 
rays, cosmic waves, etc. To such fre- 
quencies the human organism is for the 
most part perceptively unresponsive.* 

We are similarly much limited in our 
‘ranges’ of hearing, tasting, smelling, etc. 
Suprasonic ‘sound waves,’ like ultra-violet 
‘visual waves,’ are said to consist in fre- 
quencies of atmospheric vibrations in ex- 
cess of the 20,000-25,000 double vibra- 

* This remark does not exclude the circum- 
stance that profound effects may be imposed 
upon bodily cells by such agents. X-rays, as 
is well-known, may play upon and through 
an individual without arousing in him a per- 
ceptive response. Months later, insidious and 
sometimes intractable burns may appear at the 
skin site upon which the waves have impinged. 
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tions per second which ‘trip off’ our intra- 
Organic ‘experiences’ of the highest au- 
dible tones. To these we are insensitive. 

Added to the matter of relative insula- 
tion is the imperfection of the organismic 
equipment with which we are endowed 
and by means of which we ‘make contact’ 
in the first instance with those energy- 
changes inferred to be taking place out- 
side our skins. The corneal surfaces of our 
eyes and those of the lens; the aqueous 
and vitreous humors within the eyeball ; 
those vascular and other refractile bodies 
responsible for muscae volitantes ; the ret- 
inal blood vessels; and the several layers 
of cells and connective tissues interposed 
between the incoming ‘light’ and the 
retinal photoreceptors—all these may and 
commonly do distort the energy-changes 
that trip off our intraorganic processes. 
Similar remarks may of course be made 
in reference to all our ‘sensory’ equipment. 

Thirdly, those relatively limited modali- 
ties of intra- and extraorganic energy- 
changes as do chance to play upon our 
sensory receptors and which incite the lat- 
ter to discharge the stored neural, gland- 
ular and muscular energies of the organ- 
ism to constitute a ‘response’ are pro- 
foundly altered in form, frequency, amp- 
litude and electrical polarity while they are 
being transmitted along the peripheral 
nerves and shunted about in the central 
nervous system. 

These three considerations—viz., the 
relative insulation of the organism in rela- 
tion to environmental energy-changes ; the 
imperfections of our receptor* and trans- 
mission apparatus; and the mutations in- 

* A receptor may be defined for our pur- 
poses as a nerve ending so modified morpho- 
logically and functionally as to lower the 
threshold of excitability of the nerve cell of 
which it is a part for one or more forms of 


environmental energy-change and to heighten 
it for all others. 





volved whenever energy-changes in the 
‘outside’ world play upon the receptors 
and trip off discharges of neural energies 
within the organism—should suffice to 
arouse suspicion at the very outset of our 
inquiry that what we ‘experience’ ‘can 
bear but token resemblance at best to that 
which sets the intraorganic experiential 
processes in motion. The critical student 
will suspect that what thus takes place 
‘in’ us, that is, the intraorganic experien- 
tial processes, cannot confidently be con- 
sidered as ‘real’ if by the latter term is 
meant anything resembling a faithful re- 
production of that presumed to constitute 
all or even a part of the environment.t 


+ The epistemologic character of our dis- 
course necessarily involves man and since in 
addition the prime intention of general seman- 
tics is the creation of a science of man, the 
definitions adopted in this and succeeding 
articles of the current series will be framed in 
accord therewith. We shall regard as the en- 
vironment of the organism anything external 
to its receptors. In so doing, we conveniently 
accommodate not only those energy-changes 
occurring outside the organism but also those 
occurring within it. On this view, the periodic 
contractions of heart muscle, the distension by 
intestinal gases of a segment of the bowel, the 
rubbing of joint surfaces upon one another 
during the movement of a limb, etc., represent 
‘environmental’ events (energy-changes) quite 
as capable of evoking the discharge of intra- 
organic neural activities as those set off by a 
flash of light falling on the retina and the thrust 
of a pin-point or impingement of a blast of 
cold air against the cutaneous surface. 

It has been found convenient in neurophysi- 
ology and physiological psychology to distin- 
guish between the intra- and extraorganic en- 
vironments. But such nomenclature is se- 
mantically acceptable only if both speaker 
and listener recognize that the terms do not 
imply the ultimate existence of a schism 
between their respective referents. Most phy- 
siologists and psychologists endorse Sherring- 
ton’s terminology (12) in which the ‘re- 
ceptive fields’ of the more complex organisms 
are designated as exteroceptive, proprioceptive 
and interoceptive. The receptors of the extero- 
ceptive field constitute those distributed in the 
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One way of circumventing the difficul- 
ties of providing a useful concept of 
‘reality’ is to adopt an idealistic meta- 
physical formulation along some such 





skin or skin derivatives; receptors of the pro- 
prioceptive field, in muscles, tendons, joints, 
ligaments and bursae; and receptors of the 
interoceptive field, in the linings of the hollow 
viscera (é.g., intestinal tract, heart, blood ves- 
sels, respiratory tree, genito-urinary tract and 
their several ‘derivatives’). From a general 
semantic viewpoint, however, the differences in 
the /oci of these fields are not so much matters 
of qualitative distinction (such as might be 
considered to inhere in the notion that the 
extraorganic environment ‘acts upon’ the extero- 
ceptive field and the intraorganic upon the 
intero- and proprioceptive fields) but rather of 
their relative depths from the outermost sur- 
face of the organism, From this standpoint, all 
three ‘fields’ are literally ‘intraorganic.’ Cor- 
respondingly, environmental energy-changes 
(e.g., ‘light’ beams emanating from a star), 
regardless of the spatial or temporal remoteness 
of their ‘origins’ with reference to the limiting 
surface of the organism, are capable of exciting 
the organism only if and when they penetrate 
its surface, that is to say, upon their actually 
becoming ‘intraorganic’ energy-changes. Consi- 
deration of such seemingly pedantic nuances 
has interesting results. For instance, once the 
notion here developed is adopted, the tradi- 
tional differentiation between the two major 
groups of exteroceptors, namely, ‘distance’ and 
‘contact’ receptors, turns out to be largely a 
linguistic process, for no matter how far a 
‘light’ or ‘sound’ wave travels, it can evoke 
neural activity only upon its contacting the eye 
or ear; and no matter how far an odoriferous 
particle may ‘travel’ from its source, it can trip 
off neural currents in the olfactory mechanisms 
only by contacting the moist sensory epithelium 
of the upper nasal cavities and going into solu- 
tion there. This is, however, precisely what 
characterizes the excitation of nerves via ‘con- 
tact’ receptors. Failure to recognize that the 
linguistic distinctions implied in the terms ‘dis- 
tance’ and ‘contact’ receptors do not designate 
what takes place in the referents may conceiv- 
ably constitute an important defect in the struc- 
ture of neurologic science. We have already 
seen the untoward effects of ‘up-down’ and 
similarly inept constructs on the development 
of other sciences. 
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lines as the following: ‘Reality is sub- 
jective only and therefore is and must 
ever remain a purely personal affair.’ For 
the general semanticist, however, such an 
account has little to recommend it, for 
in virtue of its verbal structure it effectu- 
ally precludes experimental inquiry and 
verification. The ‘strength’ of such an ac- 
count will be seen at once to reside in 
its self-entrenchment, /.e., in the impossi- 
bility of putting it to test, rather than 
in any elucidation it provides for the 
issues involved. Measured by the yard- 
stick of scientific method, it possesses 
little or no potential for improving our 
abilities to predict and manipulate the 
materials of our universe. 

A more useful clue to an acceptable ac- 
count of ‘reality’ and ‘unreality’ may be 
found in an experiment conducted by 
Stratton (14, 15, 16) toward the close 
of the last century. In his day the fact 
was already well known that ‘images’ are 
‘reversed’ on the retina, .e., that energy- 
changes in the form of ‘light’ beams, 
emanating from points in ‘space’ to the 
perceiver’s right, pass through the pupil 
and impinge upon the neural receptors 
located in the /eft halves of the retinae, 
those from spatial points to his /eft, upon 
the right halves; those from above the 
ocular horizontal plane, upon the /ower 
halves, and those from below it upon the 
upper halves of the retinae. In his en- 
deavor to understand how, in spite of 
what seemed to be a curious juxtaposi- 
tion, the world nevertheless appears to the 
observer as if ‘right side up,’ Stratton un- 
dertook his inquiry. The left eye was first 
covered so as to exclude light. Over 
the right eye a series of convex lenses 
was mounted in such fashion as to bend 
all incoming light beams before they 
reached the retina. In consequence, light 
rays emanating from objects in Stratton’s 
right field of vision were made to fall 
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upon the right half of the retina; those 
from above, upon the upper half, etc., 
that is, the retinal image was ‘re-inverted.’ 
The lenses were worn continuously 
throughout the day and were removed in 
a darkened room at night. Throughout the 
night the eyes were blindfolded and on 
the succeeding day the lenses were re- 
placed. Two separate experiments were 
conducted, the first lasting three and the 
second, eight days. Under these circum- 
stances, Stratton’s ‘world’ appeared hope- 
lessly disordered. What seemed to be ‘up’ 
was ‘down’; what seemed to be ‘right’ 
was ‘left,’ etc. Movements of the head 
and trunk were perceived partly as such 
and partly as movements of the objects of 
his world, and how much there was of 
each component could not be subjectively 
estimated. Reaching toward objects for the 
purposes of apprehending and manipulat- 
ing them proved exasperatingly ineffec- 
tual. Thus, wrote Stratton, ‘although all 
these images were clear and definite, they 
did not at first seem to be real* things . . . 
they seemed to be misplaced, false or illu- 
sory images . . . for the memory-images 
brought over from normal vision still 
continued to be the standard and criterion 
of reality.’ During the first experiment 
and the early part of the second the subject 
reported himself quite unable by any 
‘act of will’ to rectify his disordered per- 
ceptions. 

In the ensuing days, however, as ex- 
perience with this queer new world in- 
creased, Stratton’s endeavors to appre- 
hend and manipulate objects became more 
and more effective. From the standpoint 
of our present interest, the most impor- 
tant result of the experiment is that 
within a few days the new world actually 
began to look ‘right side up’ to the sub- 
ject and by the end of the experiment it 
regularly appeared so to him. At noon of 


* Italics mine. 
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the eighth day, the second experiment was 
brought to a close and the lenses were 
discarded. This had the curious effect of 
giving Stratton the feeling that things 
were again disordered and unreal. This 
time, however, the transition from con- 
fused to normal perceptions was accom- 
plished much more rapidly than at the 
outset of experimentation—a circumstance 
reasonably expected and imputable to the 
greater availability of long-used and fami- 
liar perceptual patterns. 

Stratton’s interpretation of his own ex- 
periences were understandably cast in the 
psychologic molds of his day,* and in- 
voked the ‘association doctrine,’ ‘ideas,’ 
‘perceptions’ and theory of ‘local signs’ 
then prevalent. The account as originally 
made evokes many more questions from 
the present-day student of psychology 
than it is capable of answering. Yet, such 
is the excellence of Stratton’s report that 
the crucial material necessary to a more 
satisfactory account is readily identifiable, 
although its full import evidently escaped 
the investigator himself. The material to 
which reference is made consists in sen- 
tences scattered throughout the daily pro- 
tocols, the contents of which indicate that 


* ‘The persistence of the old inter-sensory 
correspondences accounts, therefore, for the 
long opposition of visual ideas and visual per- 


ceptions, during the experiment. . . . The 
visual position which any tactual experience 
suggests . . . is determined . . . by the mere 


fact that we have constantly seen the object 
there when we have that particular touch- 
experience . . . but the restoration of harmony 
between the perceptions of sight and those of 
touch was .. . a process of making a new visual 
position seem the only natural place for the 
visual counterpart of a given tactual experience 
to appear in; and similarly in regard to new 
tactual positions for the tactual accompaniment 
of given visual experiences. New associations 
had to develop, and new forms of expectation 
had to arise. The tactual perceptions . . . simply 
got a new visual translation.’ (Stratton, G. W., 
op. cit., pp. 475-76). 








during the experiments, the world began 
to appear right side up only after a mea- 
sure of kinesthetico-motor experience 
with it had been gained. This was, of 
course, no mere ‘passive’ process. On the 
contrary (and this is crucial to the ac- 
count of ‘reality’ we are shortly to formu- 
late), it was a highly dynamic one, in- 
volving much random and directed ¢rial- 
and-error (in the activities of reaching 
out, apprehending and manipulating), 
much motivation, and much practice in 
the ‘fixation’ of chance-successes. 

As a preliminary to the formulation of 
an account of what we take to be ‘real,’ 
two revisions of traditional notions appear 
necessary. The first of these bears refer- 
ence to the psychological process known 
as ‘perception’—a process almost uni- 
versally spoken of as if it were essentially 
and characteristically a ‘sensory’ affair.* 
Our view, as will become apparent, is 
based on a highly practical consideration, 
viz., the non-feasibility of divorcing (in 
any but verbal terms) the ‘sensory’ com- 
ponents of the functioning individual 
from his ‘motor’ components. ‘Perception’ 
promises to become more comprehensible 
to us when regarded as ‘perceptual re- 
sponse.’ Considerable emphasis will be 
placed on the muscular (and glandular) 
activities of the responding individual 
and on the kinesthetic repercussions 
arising in relation thereto. 

The second revision we shall find de- 
sirable to adopt—a corollary to the first-— 


* For the ‘structuralist’ and for the ‘reflex- 
ologist,’ perception is im essence a concatena- 
tion of sensory data; for the gestaltist, it 
amounts to an abstraction, the selection (in 
virtue of relationships) of a ‘figure’ from an 
initially diffuse, undifferentiated, ‘global’ sen- 
sory experience. The reactive component (mo- 
tor, glandular) is by most writers, it seems safe 
to say, either overlooked altogether or given 
but casual mention, as if it were a sequel to 
rather than an integral part of perception. 
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will express the notion that ‘vision’ is 
not all vision; 7.e., that much of what we 
habitually regard as ‘seen,’ such as the 
shapes of objects and their distances and 
directions in relation to the perceiving 
organism, is probably a function of com- 
plicated moto-kinesthetico-tactual compo- 
nents of behavior which, through an at- 
tenuated learning process, gradually be- 
come integrated with the chromatic and 
achromatic data afforded us by the retinal 
apparatus. 

With this preliminary orientation, sub- 
stantiation for which will in due course 
be offered, we may consider the behavior 
of a female infant of fifteen months 
whose effective emissive vocabulary con- 
sists of less than ten words. A ‘piggy 
bank,’ is presented to the child for the 
first time. It is placed on a table, disposed 
in such fashion that the long axis of the 
coin slot lies at right angles to the child’s 
mid-sagittal plane. The parent takes a few 
coins from a glass bowl on the table and 
drops them, one by one, through the slot. 
The infant ‘catches on’ to the ‘game’ and 
soon reaches into the bowl (with the 
right hand) apprehends a coin and at- 
tempts to pass is through the slot. With 
practice during the next three days, she 
succeeds in dropping the coin through the 
slot on virtually every trial.* She may now 
be considered to have acquired an adaptive 
sensori-motor response to the configura- 
tional complex consisting of bowl—coins 
—pig—table, etc., and self. 

The conditions of the ‘game’ are now 
somewhat altered. On a given day, the 
child is allowed to run through a few suc- 
cessful trials, the piggy bank, etc., occupy- 
ing their usual positions. The bank is then 
rotated by the experimenter through an 


* The experiment here described was first 
presented in the form of a motion picture on 
February 13, 1948 at Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 
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arc of 90° so that its long axis coincides 
with the infant's mid-sagittal plane. On 
her next trial, the child attacks the ‘prob- 
lem’ employing, as usual, those sensori- 
motor responses which formerly proved 
wholly adaptive. Under the new condi- 
tions, however, these responses are non- 
adaptive, 7.e., the coin cannot be made to 
pass through the slot. The infant makes 
devious attempts to force the coin, persist- 
ing with the right hand, transferring the 
coin to the left, returning it to the right, 
etc. 

To the adult observer, the solution of 
the problem clearly calls for the exercise 
of a new sensori-motor response—one, 
perhaps, in which the hand holding the 
coin is deviated laterally in an ulnar direc- 
tion so that the two axes (that of the 
coin’s edge and that of the bank) cor- 
respond; or one in which she takes up a 
new position at the end of the table, 
resuming the attack from there. The in- 
fant, however, exhibits no behavior which 
might be interpreted as indicating that she 
imputes to herself the present insolubility 
of her problem. On the contrary, her ob- 
served behavior strongly suggests that, 
from her viewpoint, the ‘fault’—the ‘not- 
rightness,’ if any such high order abstrac- 
tion were capable of formulation by the 
infant—is referable to the outside.* For 
she now does something not heretofore 
exhibited: She places the first appre- 
hended coin on the table and reaches into 
the bowl for a new coin. The latter is 
then directed at the slot and, failing to 
pass, is discarded in favor of a third coin. 
Behavior comparable to this, when en- 
countered in older children and adults is 

* Here again, for purposes of verbal commu- 
nication, we find it necessary to employ a term 
—'outside’—which constitutes a high-order ab- 
straction. Its use in the present context should 
not be construed to indicate that the writer 


considers the infant capable of such advanced 
formulation. 
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usually regarded by psychiatrists as a 
manifestation of a ‘mental mechanism’ 
known as projection, 

In effect, the present configuration of 
stimuli, reminiscent of those of Stratton’s 
re-inverted world, evoke well-established 
sensori-sequences which are incompetent, 
non-adaptive and, to no inconsiderable de- 
gree, deficient in ‘survival value.’ In a 
certain sense, the new situation for the 
child is ‘not real’—'things just don’t seem 
right.’ But the ‘not-realness’ is clearly a 
function of the organism, rather than the 
‘extraorganic’ objects to which attention 
is directed. 

The infant enjoys one very noteworthy 
advantage over many an adult confronted 
with a comparable difficulty: her verbali- 
zations being extremely limited, she does 
not respond to the new situation by re- 
citing, either explicitly or implicitly, a 
neat and easily manipulated speech formu- 
la, by which the present difficulty is as- 
cribed to the world outside her skin. The 
capacity of such iteration to paralyze fur- 
ther efforts at solving the problem is a 
phenomenon which has formally engaged 
the notice of general semanticists. 

During the next twelve days, after re- 
peated assaults involving accidental dis- 
placements of the bank to more advanta- 
geous positions, the infant at last hits 
upon a revision of sensori-motor responses 
which render her behavior once again 
adaptive. She now apprehends a coin, as 
formerly, with her right hand, rotates the 
pig with her left hand, so as to approxi- 
mate its original position, and proceeds 
to pass the coin through the slot. There is 
of course nothing here which is unfamiliar 
to an observant parent; the sole advantage 
at which we now stand is that by the use 
of the camera we have captured a per- 
manent and foreshortened record of se- 
quences that ordinarily require consider- 
able time. This we may study at leisure. 








Let us once again record what our ob- 
servation of a human infant suggests in 
regard to ‘reality.’ We hold an infant of, 
say, four months of age up to a mirror. 
By this time his behavior has ‘matured’ 
to the extent that he orients his head, 
neck and trunk in the direction of objects 
which stand sufficiently in contrast to their 
background to excite his retina. Fur- 
ther, he exhibits toward such objects a 
relatively ataxic but none-the-less unmis- 
takable reaching-out-and-manually-appre- 
hending response. Heretofore we have 
seen him exercise such behavior toward 
his rattle, his own hands and feet, the 
coverlet, the bars of his crib, etc. In the 
present situation, confronted with a stimu- 
lating configuration (‘extraorganic ob- 
ject’) in the mirror, he reaches out to- 
ward his own image. But he does not 
succeed in apprehending and manipulat- 
ing it. A curious ‘resistance’ to such be- 
havior is offered by the glass surface. His 
muscular forces are expended against the 
mirror which provides him with negligi- 
ble differentia by which the tactile cues 
(set up at his finger tips) and kinesthetic 
cues (set up within his limb-trunk mus- 
cles) may be related to the concomitantly- 
active chromatic-achromatic cues (set up 
at his retinae) and the kinesthetic cues 
(set up within his extraocular muscles). 
By secondary intention, so to speak, his 
further ‘routine’ of exploration by means 
of lips, tongue and cheeks, which ordin- 
arily yield him a new set of tactile, taste, 
olfactory and kinesthetic cues in respect 
of objects apprehended, is brought to a 
halt. In time, given the opportunity to 
compare his mirror-experiences with non- 
mirrored experiences, the child gradually 
comes to regard what is encountered 
through the looking-glass as not real and 
he learns to assign the name ‘image’ to 
the configuration in signification thereof. 

From time to time, even in the later 
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years of his being, we may observe the 
curious effect upon the individual of the 
exercise of kinesthetico-motor patterns 
which in the mirror-world prove incompe- 
tent: when he attempts to learn how to 
tie a bow-tie; when, as a student of biol- 
ogy he first attempts to move a slide 
about on the stage of his microscope. 
An even better degree of insight into the 
processes involved may be attained by 
watching him perform the ‘star-tracing ex- 
periment’ familiar to students of experi- 
mental psychology. In this, a sheet of 
plain paper upon which is drawn a double 
star is set before the subject. One star is 
slightly smaller than its fellow and is so 
inscribed within the latter that the radii 
of both stars correspond. The subject is 
given a pencil and is directed to begin 
at any arbitrary point within the track 
formed by the outlines of the two stars, 
to draw a continuous line such that the 
margins of the track are not touched or 
crossed, and to return to the starting 
point. The subject executes the task speed- 
ily and without error. The experimental 
set-up is now modified so that a fresh 
double star, his hand and the pencil with- 
in it are hidden from direct view but 
clearly perceptible in a mirror. The direc- 
tions are repeated as before. This time the 
subject’s performance is amazing for the 
misdirection of the tracing. Verily, the 
star in the mirror is for our subject not 
a ‘real’ star; nor will it become so (in 
even a small sense) until by much sensori- 
motor experience, involving many non- 
adaptive and occasionally adaptive re- 
sponses, he succeeds in executing the task 
with as great facility as he exhibited upon 
essaying the ‘real’ star. In view of Strat- 
ton’s findings, we are entitled to suppose 
that there is no more reason to assert that 
the star on the paper is, in its own right, 
any more or less ‘real’ than that in the mir- 
ror; that if our subject’s entire experience 
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had been with representations such as the 
mirrored star, then upon first encounter 
with the star on paper he would have re- 
ferred to the latter as ‘unreal.’ A highly 
informative, permanent demonstration 
bearing upon these matters and empha- 
sizing the illusory character of vision as 
tested in situations calling for motor re- 
sponses has been set up at the Hanover 
(N. H.) Institute by Dr. Adelbert Ames 
(6). 

Ophthalmologists are familiar with the 
circumstances that obtain when an indi- 
vidual of adult years, blind from birth 
due to congenital cataracts, undergoes suc- 
cessful surgery for the removal of the 
opaque lenses. His early encounters with 
the now ‘see-able’ world are reported as 
yielding the patient naught but a blob of 
colors, lights and darks, confused and 
meaningless, and one in which objects are 
devoid of shape, size, distance and direc- 
tion. Nothing short of patient exploration, 
reaching, manipulating, hefting, pushing, 
pulling, etc., in brief, of acquiring sen- 
sori-motor experiences from the optic- 
oculomotor complex concomitantly with 
those from other bodily members, suffices 
to yield the patient visual perceptions of 
his world. The implication is clear: Vision 
as it is routinely thought of is not all 
vision, 7.¢., ‘derived through retinal pro- 
jections upon Areas 17, 18 and 19 of the 
cerebral cortex.’ By the same token, ‘touch’ 
is not all touch; ‘hearing’ is not all hear- 
ing; ‘tasting’ is not all tasting; and so on. 

One final illustration may serve us ad- 
vantageously in our endeavor to derive 
a useful generalization concerning the 
nature of ‘reality’ and ‘unreality.’ The 
subjects of our (imaginary) inquiry con- 
sist of two male adults, one of whom is 
a plainsman and who, let us say, has never 
left the even terrain of his native county 
in Kansas; the second is a ‘hill-billy’ 
from the Blue Ridge country of Virginia. 
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We present a photograph of a mountain 
range to these subjects and each promptly 
identifies it, remarking, ‘This is a picture 
of some mountains.’ 

A question, the answer to which is 
bound to be of significance to our formu- 
lations concerning ‘perception’ and ‘real- 
ity,” is now prompted: are we warranted 
in assuming, in view of the similitude of 
their verbal responses to the photograph, 
that the present perceptions of our two 
subjects are likewise close approximations 
of one another? Their verbal ‘maps’ are 
highly similar; are the perceptual ‘terri- 
tories’ for which they stand also similar? 
Inasmuch as the repertoire of past-ac- 
quired sensori-motor experiences brought 
by the first individual to the present situ- 
ation differs conspicuously from that 
brought by the second, it would appear 
unwarranted to suppose that their present 
perceptions could be very comparable. 

Were we to conclude otherwise, we 
would find ourselves in the uncomfort- 
able position of endorsing what amounts 
to a psychologic self-contradiction. We 
should be looking upon the neural pro- 
cesses that constitute for one individual 
a ‘non-verbal mountain’ (as a ‘fact’ of 
experience, a ‘perception’) as close simu- 
lacra of those of the second, wholly dis- 
regarding the muscular strains and nu- 
ances of equilibratory and non-equilibra- 
tory adjustments involved in the business 
of mountain dwelling. 

Some confirmation of our interpreta- 
tion is available in consideration of two 
individuals perceiving the ‘same’ musical 
chords, trills, arpeggios and cadenzas as 
rendered on the piano—the one being a 
trained pianist, the other a non-musician. 
Electromyograms derived from the muscu- 
lature of the digits of each of these in- 
dividuals disclose unmistakable differences 
(9). Quite independent of ‘conscious’ 
effort the musician's electrical tracings be- 








tray a host of implicit and not a few ex- 
plicit responses which are distinguishable 
by their relatively segmental and discrete 
character from the more diffuse electrical 
activity of his untrained companion. Some 
similarly pertinent data has been reported 
by Max (8) in connection with studies 
of the electromyograms of deaf-mutes 
trained in the sign-language. Surely, these 
differences in motor activity subtend dif- 
ferences in the character of the kines- 
thetic impulses playing back upon the cen- 
tral nervous system; and surely the latter 
enter and alter the complex of neural 
processes which constitute the sine qua 
non of ‘perception.’ 

In consideration of the observations 
that have engaged attention up to this 
point, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
avoid the stubbornly-recurring notion that 
what the individual takes to be ‘real’ is a 
function of that to which he has acquired 
relatively adaptive behavior patterns. Far 
from amounting to noumena which exist 
independently of the perceiver, ‘reality’ 
and ‘unreality’ appear to involve the per- 
ceiver's own battery of sensori-motor ex- 
periences. 

The notion thus formulated is bound 
to appear to at least some of our fellows 
as an arresting and preposterous ‘con- 
struct,’ for it stands afar from the tradi- 
tional notion enjoined by demagogues, 
who for great and small causes urge us 
to enter the lists, sacrifice, bleed and die 
for the ‘real’ this and the ‘real’ that. It 
also differs in important ways from the 
idealistic formulation previously alluded 
to, namely, that ‘reality’ is a ‘purely sub- 
jective’ affair; for by the incorporation 
within our formula of the biologically 
significant concepts of adaptation, we ex- 
pose it directly to the possibility of verifi- 
cation in much the same way as Avoga- 
dro’s Hypothesis and Coulomb’s Law lie 
exposed. There exists, in brief, ample op- 
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portunity of checking the validity of the 
notion in terms of our twin criteria of pre- 
dictability and manipulation to (seeming) 
advantage. ‘Reality’ and ‘unreality’ of this 
sort cease to exist as inscrutables and im- 
ponderables. Their unmasking reveals to 
us a very familiar figure—to no small 
degree, ourselves. 

Our formulation, now pressing for dis- 
passionate contemplation and exploration, 
obviously holds little in common with the 
traditional dichotomy of ‘reality’ and ‘un- 
reality, the veridical character of which 
goes unchallenged by the vast majority 
of our statesmen, religious leaders, sci- 
entists and commonplace friends. In place 
of the ‘either-or’ formula so arbitrarily 
employed by our fellow men, we are con- 
fronted with a continuum, the farthest 
extremes of which lie well beyond our 
view. That segment of it which lies open 
to scrutiny exhibits graded shadings of 
habitual modes of behavior—evaluations, 
abstractions and the like. In one direction, 
we discern those behavior patterns which, 
under specified circumstances of time, 
place and situation, seem, in the light of 
our limited perceptive capacities, to pos- 
sess a relatively high adaptive value; in 
the opposite direction, we discern those 
which seem to possess a relatively low 
value. All others are distributed as various 
shades of gray in the intermediate por- 
tions of the exposed segment. 

We begin to be impressed that the 
traditionally avowed differences between 
‘reality’ and ‘unreality’ are at very most 
matters of degree, not of kind—particu- 
larly since we soon discover that some of 
our fellow men stand before different seg- 
ments of the continuum than those ex- 
posed to our own inspection. We find 
ourselves jolted out of our accustomed 
complacency by the sudden realization of 
the existence of a close kinship between 
us and our fellow humans of other times, 
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places and cultural backgrounds. Simi- 
larly, we discover curious likenesses 
(where only dissimilarities were con- 
ceived to exist before) between ourselves 
and those of our fellows at present in- 
carcerated in penal and psychiatric insti- 
tutions. It begins to dawn on us that since 
we ourselves constitute an integral com- 
ponent of it, and since we so manifestly 
vary from time to time and place to place, 
‘reality’ and ‘unreality’ must of necessity 
vary. Here are no ‘eternals,’ no ‘absolutes,’ 
no ‘invariants.’ 

In contemplation of the urgent socio- 
economic problems with which we are 
confronted today, moving steadily toward 
the abyss of a third global war, the most 
important consequence of the adoption of 
the view of ‘reality’ which we have tenta- 
tively reached is the conviction it brings 
that ‘reality’ varies—to small degrees, per- 
haps, among individuals of the same gen- 
eration and within the same family; to 
ever-increasing degrees in interfamilial, 
intercommunity, international, interracial 
and intercultural contexts. Furthermore, 
the validity of the notion of ‘reality’ which 
each of us carries has not been so firmly 
established by the empirical measures at 
our command that we may discount all 
others and then make so bold as to insist 
that the fancied benefits that accrue from 
our own notion should be imposed upon 
others. For the blue-printing of world- 
peace, this orientation would appear to 
constitute a basic pre-requisite. Some in- 
timation of the disastrous results that may 
eventually befall our country in virtue of 
the prevailing arrogance exhibited by 
Americans in their dealings with non- 
Americans may be gotten from a detached 
perusal of The American People, an an- 
thropologic evaluation recently completed 
by Gorer (3). Ignoring, or at least rashly 
discounting, the orientations of other cul- 
tures would appear to be a most ‘unrealis- 
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tic’ exercise of a concept of ‘reality.’ 

A principle has been tentatively ar- 
rived at; the discovery of its applicability 
to specific, ‘practical’| problems of human 
intercourse and endeavor necessitates con- 
siderable further probing. To this end we 
shall now find it expedient to digress long 
enough to examine the ‘nature’ of ‘per- 
ception,’ ‘time,’ ‘space,’ ‘matter,’ and 
‘energy, more particularly, the neurophy- 
siologic correlates which subtend these 
oft encountered constructs. This inquiry 
will be projected in the succeeding article. 
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In every society there are rational and irrational elements and 
these are reflected in its medicine—just as they were in ancient Greece 


by the medicine of the Hippocratic 
Aesculapian Temples. 


Schools and the medicine of the 


It is the task of modern psychiatry to bring the rational to bear 
on the irrational. By fulfillment of this task alone will we physicians 


find our way out of the dilemma. 


For it is not one that exists in 


nature. It is man-made, deriving from our way of looking at nature. 
When we do so more inclusively, the apparent conflict between the 
science of medicine and the art of healing will vanish. 


CARL 
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BINGER, The Doctor's Dilemma. 














x4 DISCUSSION > 


SEMANTICS IN PSYCHIATRY 


N 1933 ALFRED KORZyYBSKI authored a 
book, difficult to understand, yet chal- 
lenging both in its title, Science and San- 
ity, and its contents. The subject matter 
was termed general semantics, which has 
come to have many meanings in the 
numerous articles and several books since 
published. According to Webster's dic- 
tionary, semantics is defined as the science 
of meaning; yet students in the field have 
written about semantic language, semantic 
exercises, a semantic relaxation, and a 
semantic environment. It has become diffi- 
cult, after much study, for me to deter- 
mine what people, who specialize in the 
science of semantics and therefore should 
be scientific in their language, mean by 
their own words. I think this is due to the 
fact that general semantics is somehow 
concerned with mental health and illness 
and has become, in part, a system of pre- 
vention and therapy in psychiatry. It is in- 
teresting that Korzybski entitled, his 
epoch-making book, Science and Sanity, 
and the latest, more popular and more 
easily readable, volume published by 
Wendell Johnson is entitled, People in 
Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment. As a psychiatrist, I am firmly 
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convinced, and have so written, that many 
serious neurotic disturbances in adults are 
at least partially caused by semantic errors 
acquired in early childhood. Beyond this 
I find few points of agreement with the 
theoretical formulations or therapeutic 
principles of the semanticists as applied 
to mental ill-health and shall indicate why 
this is so. 

Korzybski and Johnson are apparently 
particularly concerned with meanings as 
they affect the mental health and emo- 
tional adjustment of human beings. They 
contend that people become ill or unad- 
justed because of disturbances in the 
meaning of words. For example, Johnson 
states that most, if not all, ‘so-called mal- 
adjusted persons in our society may be 
viewed as frustrated and distraught ideal- 
ists and the maladjusted person needs a 
sense of direction, of purpose and of 
noble aspiration and that mitigating 
against these is his difficulty in the use 
of language.’ It follows naturally that the 
scientific use of language really repre- 
sents a scientific life orientation and that 
a person who is scientific is characterized 
by flexibility, by capacity to make the nec- 
essary adjustments that environmental 
stresses may demand. I would agree that 
a realistic or scientific attitude toward the 
stresses of life facilitate inner serenity 
and an efficient, constructive human liv- 
ing. But is an unscientific attitude toward 
the physical and natural world the cause 








of maladjustments expressed by psychoses 
and neuroses, or are the failures in reality 
testing due to the inner neurotic process? 
It follows if the first be true, that the 
treatment for emotional maladjustment is 
education for a properly scientific attitude 
toward the world. The proponents of gen- 
eral semantics state that by education of 
maladjusted people in scientific thinking 
and adequate scientific verbalizations they 
can treat and cure emotional maladjust- 
ments. As Russell Meyers states in a re- 
view of Johnson’s book appearing in 
ETC., ‘He [Johnson] sees some reason to 
be sanguine about the future, however, on 
the ground that if the terminology of mal- 
adjustments can be destroyed, as by the 
use of psychologically sound procedures, 
then the maladjustments themselves will 
be destroyed.’ This comes from develop- 
ing scientific language habits. As a psychi- 
atrist I have for some time been interested 
in trying to understand and apply this 
reasoning. From the surface it seems logi- 
cal and effective, particularly if catalyzed 
by wishful thinking. 

After reading several chapters con- 
cerned with major and minor maladjust- 
ments, the frightened lay reader is reas- 
sured by Johnson that he should really 
know about these things. ‘It is not a 
mark of maturity to be depressed by them 
but it is an understanding of them that 
is one of the surest safeguards of semantic 
health. It is not what happens to you but 
how you take it that matters.’ As example 
of his therapy for understanding or re- 
education is that of bringing about in- 
sight or consciousness concerning emo- 
tional reactions and their mode of de- 
velopment. ‘If you have a fear of light- 
ning, a plausible explanation of how you 
acquired it and why you have maintained 
it will help you to eliminate it, provided 
it enables you to realize that the causes of 
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it are no longer present, or to see what 
positive action may be taken to remove 
the causes. What will help you most, how- 
ever, is an understanding, not merely of 
your fear of lightning or fear in general, 
but in the fundamental processes of evalu- 
ation.’ He says that immaturity or infan- 
tilism is present in every form of person- 
ality maladjustment. It is their very per- 
sistence that constitutes a lack of adapt- 
ability. The person fails to differentiate 
new situations from old ones and to differ- 
entiate himself at age twenty from age 
three. Preventive treatment presents to the 
growing child the principles of general 
semantics. In later life the adult must un- 
learn well-established and elaborate pat- 
terns and, once the blockages are removed, 
subsequent learning in adult years would 
seem to be essentially like learning during 
childhood and scarcely more difficult. 

Let us follow Johnson's procedure in a 
practical manner. A man says he is afraid 
of lightning, which means he has insight 
into (knows) his emotions. How did he 
get afraid of it? When we ask him he may 
say he can’t remember, or perhaps he does 
remember a storm in childhood accom- 
panied by lightning, since when he has 
been afraid. Why has he maintained this 
fear? Perhaps he never saw, heard, or 
read that lightning was less dangerous 
than walking down the street or taking a 
bath, and that his chances of being hurt 
are infinitesimal. At any rate, you give 
him this information and point out that he 
is acting like three years of age when he 
is really twenty, and that if he really 
thought and spoke scientifically about the 
phenomenon of lightning, he wouldn't 
be afraid. Try it and see if it works. It 
doesn’t! Perhaps he is afraid, not of light- 
ning but of something else. Try and con- 
vince your maladjusted friend of that by 
scientific words. 

Korzybski and Johnson are both so 
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logical and scientific—why doesn’t their 
method work? Simply because they have 
overestimated the rational, intellectual, 
reality-testing aspects of human beings 
and overlooked the inner reservoirs of 
drives, feeling and irrational trends that 
escape from the control of the scientific 
ego, master each person in some part and 
overwhelm the mentally ill in greatest 
part. The science of general semantics is 
an application of sound thinking to one 
portion of man’s psychic life, his ego, 
which is the only portion that can be 
scientific and verbally accurate. In fact, it 
is this portion of the mind that has de- 
veloped in the human far beyond other 
animals and enables man to evolve scien- 
tific concepts of his environment. Strong 
as it may be, it is still beset by the irra- 
tional forces and drives from within his 
animal nature. 

I think I can demonstrate the confusion 
that arises from ‘logical,’ reasonable and 
scientific points of view and what happens 
to a psychologist when he tackles the 
problem of the human personality without 
understanding the basic principles of hu- 
man motivation. A man has a phobia, or 
fear, that he has syphilis. He had pre- 
marital sexual relations in his adolescent 
years and subsequently married and begat 
two children. His wife and children are 
entirely healthy. Periodically this man be- 
comes anxious and disturbed and begins 
to worry about his supposed syphilis 
and the terrible effect it will have upon his 
children who undoubtedly inherited it. 
He rushes to a doctor, has numerous blood 
tests or even spinal punctures from which 
there is never a positive report. Yet, over 
and over again he must return for re- 
peated tests and to many laboratories to 
insure accuracy. How should we go about 
correcting this man’s semantic error? 
Should we point out to him that he has 
made an erroneous abstraction; because 
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he had intercourse with a prostitute and 
prostitutes frequently have syphilis, that 
therefore he must have acquired syphilis? 
Or, are we to tell him that because his 
father warned him that if he had inter- 
course before marriage he might contract 
syphilis and having had intercourse, he 
generalized that he must therefore have 
the disease? We have tried such ‘semantic 
re-education’ without success. As long as 
we talk to the patient sensibly, logically, 
sincerely and scientifically and with forc- 
ible conviction, he will temporarily sup- 
press the feeling that he has syphilis. But 
as soon as he leaves us, the phobic idea 
reappears and he returns to us again and 
again for more reassurance. Education di- 
rected to the rational conscious portion of 
the human mind for the purposes of teach- 
ing that phobias, compulsions, delusions, 
suspicions, etc., are not adequate or sci- 
entific reflections of reality are therapeu- 
tically unsuccessful. 

We then wonder whether we are talk- 
ing to the right part of this human being’s 
mind. Perhaps there is some deeper, in- 
accessible portion of his mind that inexor- 
ably maintains the conscious fear of hav- 
ing syphilis. Indeed when we make con- 
tact with this deeper part of his mind we 
can really understand the meaning of the 
phobia and the cause of the maladjusted 
behavior. Although the patient's mind is 
continually filled with fear of syphilis, 
within himself there is a force that de- 
mands and wishes that he have the 
dreaded disease. It is this force continu- 
ally exerting its unconscious pressure that 
constantly pushes him to find some doctor 
to tell him that he 4as syphilis, while he 
consciously at the same time fears this ter- 
rible punishment. Through the technique 
of free associations and the interpreta- 
tions of dreams we find that this patient 
is suffering from a severe unconscious 
sense of guilt based on an early and un- 








conscious semantic error which can be 
stated as follows: ‘If I have intercourse 
with a woman (my mother) my father 
will punish me by castrating me.’ The 
punishment to fit the crime develops a 
neat equation. The man’s conscience de- 
mands penance for the crime but compro- 
mises by making the punishment a vener- 
eal disease which destroys the very organ 
that he feels forbidden to use. 

Here is another example. A woman in 
middle life, married to an adoring hus- 
band and with two healthy children and 
no financial worries, is unable to make 
friends or feel comfortable with people. 
Her inter-personal relationships are char- 
acterized by tenseness, feelings of infer- 
iority, a sense of inadequacy and a fear 
of being ‘found out’—of what she does 
not know. This woman had an unfortu- 
nate early life. Her father deserted her 
mother when she was only nine years old, 
but before that time the parents quarreled 
openly and repeatedly. Neither gave the 
child much attention and little or no love. 
The father was away on business trips 
and philandering with other women much 
of the time. The mother was an aggressive 
dominating person who felt that her child 
was a burden, so that after the husband 
deserted her she placed the child in many 
foster homes, shifting her around the 
country from one place to another. None 
of these homes gave the girl warmth and 
love and all of the foster parents were 
only concerned with the few dollars that 
could be made from caring for the child 
in a physical way. The girl grew up ex- 
tremely unhappy and throughout her life 
made many mistakes in adaptation, includ- 
ing constant shifting of jobs and several 
unsuccessful marriages. Shall we tell this 
woman that although she wasn’t loved as 
a child it is obvious that her husband 
and children love her now and that she 
has many good friends among her social 
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group? Should we convince her that al- 
though she needed much love and atten- 
tion as a child she is now grown up and 
no longer needs what she was deprived 
of in earlier years? This was tried many 
times and still the patient remained un- 
changed. It became necessary to uncover 
through an analytic process the deeper 
roots of her feelings. After much time- 
consuming work, it was discovered (by 
the patient) that the unconscious image 
of herself was that of a monster. When 
this came to the surface there were violent 
episodes when she looked in the mirror at 
her face and became panic-stricken at the 
monster that she saw there. Why did she 
feel she was a monster? She knew that 
her parents did not love her, but her 
friends’ parents loved them; therefore 
parents usually loved their children. The 
obvious conclusion was her parents didn’t 
love her because she was some sort of a 
monster. When her mother scolded her 
and said, “You're a naughty girl, I don’t 
know what I can do with you, you awful 
child,’ these words were interpreted to 
confirm the inner concept of herself as a 
horrible, unnatural and vicious animal- 
like creature. With this ideal of herself 
she was constantly afraid of her own 
aggressiveness, frightened that people 
would find out what she really was and 
therefore shunned inter-personal relation- 
ships. She could permit no one to come 
near her, certainly not near enough to 
love her, but the reason was never con- 
sciously known to her until the uncover- 
ing process. This patient also thought of 
herself as being empty, for if her parents 
gave her nothing in early life, then in- 
side was only emptiness. As these feelings 
became conscious through the analysis of 
her associations and dreams, she began 
to show insight into the possibilities of 
constructive work and the relinquishment 
of the old concepts. She dreamed: ‘I came 
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upon a frame house and walked inside. 
There were only empty rooms. They were 
clean and neat, somewhat old-fashioned, 
but entirely empty. I looked around and 
felt badly but finally said to myself that 
with a little work and a little thought, I 
think I can make these rooms livable.’ 
This dream is prophetic for a new orienta- 
tion within her own inner attitudes, and 
represents the result of a true semantic re- 
education. 

I have frequently referred in my writ- 
ings to semantic errors acquired in child- 
hood and maintained in adult life to in- 
terfere with the development of maturity 
However, this is not in agreement with 
the principles of general semantics as they 
apply to maladjustment and to the therapy 
of such disturbances. Conscious misinter- 
pretations of reality, misunderstanding 
and misuse of symbols may create tempo- 
rary difficulties of adaptation. However, 
by means of adequate biological intelli- 
gence and the free expression of motiva- 
tion, specific errors are constantly rectified. 
Semantic errors are usually corrected by 
life experiences, providing they are not 
highly charged with emotional meaning 
and repressed. Such temporary misconcep- 
tions are not pathogenic of individual 
maladjustment, because to be effective as 
a force that contributes to emotional dif- 
ficulties and disturbs inter-personal rela- 
tionships, these semantic errors must lead 
to emotional conflict and to repression so 
that the conflict over the erroneous con- 
cept is no longer conscious. The little girl 
who plays with her genitals and hears her 
mother say, “That’s naughty, something 
will happen to you if you do that,’ may 
develop and repress the disagreeable idea 
that something did happen to her (geni- 
tally) and that she is a damaged person, 
confirmed emotionally when she starts to 
bleed at the onset of menstruation. Sur- 
face reactions of envy and hostility to 
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men and even assumption of masculine 
attitudes may develop as compensation. 

The developing child reacts selectively 
to its external environment, mastering a 
bit here, taking in some things and reject- 
ing other aspects for which it is not ready 
or are perceived as too painful. My own 
children were repeatedly told at various 
ages, in various verbal constructs, exactly 
where and how children were born. They 
refused to believe any of this scientific 
stuff and developed their own theories. 
Futhermore, when reality is non-gratify- 
ing and/or too stressful, human beings 
exist relatively comfortably without mal- 
adjustment through the development of a 
personalized inner fantasy life, which acts 
as a source of gratification and a stimu- 
lant to activity in the hope of making this 
fantasy life come true in reality. When 
external frustrations are too great the in- 
ner life may break through and control 
the person and thus create pathological 
difficulties in reality adjustment. Thus se- 
mantic inner errors, or unscientific inner 
symbolization false to reality, may often 
be helpful and advantageous as well as 
pathogenic. 

Probably most inaccessible and most 
pathogenic are non-verbal aspects of the 
inner thinking processes. About these we 
know very little because they can never 
be translated into words but give rise to 
vague feelings and are represented in 
pictorial constellations. These early im- 
pressions, before language symbols are 
understood, are often highly accurate 
memory tests of parental attitudes, in spite 
of verbalizations of an opposite nature. 
The mother who handles her unwanted 
baby roughly, tenses her cradling arms 
unconsciously in rejection, uses vocal tones 
and facial gestures that express dis- 
like, gives impressions to the child that 
cannot be undone by sentences of ‘I love 
you.’ The severest psychoses and neurotic 








characters are the results of such early 
non-verbal impressions. Yet, what is satis- 
fying to one child may be rejecting to an- 
other because of constitutional differences. 
It is inconveivable that scientific language 
can prevent or negate the illness resulting 
from the interaction of infantile needs and 
maternal responses. 

General semantics has allied itself with 
an impossible goal—the prevention and 
therapy of human maladjustments—be- 
cause it does not take into consideration 
the inner motivations, the natural biologi- 
cal drives, or the dynamic unconscious. 
It has no technique for exposing and mod- 
ifying the inner forces that prevent man 
from obtaining or maintaining scientific 
concepts (and their terminology) of the 
external world. Their methods have been 
tried innumerable times and like religion 
or suggestion fail, except as they give per- 
petual support to dependent needs. Some 
redistribution of the internal forces of 
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the personality must first be accomplished 
by uncovering the semantic errors and 
associated conflicts, and then realistic and 
scientific attitudes developed. But the con- 
scious learning of the correct word can- 
not change a feeling for the thing. Gen- 
eral semantics is a science of meaning 
which should be helpful in furthering in- 
terpersonal and intergroup symbolic and 
behavioral understanding on a conscious 
level and therefore deserves a large place 
in educational procedures directed especi- 
ally to the young. But, in my opinion, it 
is not the solution to mental ill health or 
human emotional maladjustments. 
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A RESPONSE TO DR. GRINKER’S PAPER 


HE PRESENT writer has been invited 

by the editors of ETC. to peruse the 
the article submitted by Dr. Grinker en- 
titled ‘Semantics in Psychiatry’ and to 
make such comments as seem pertinent. 
The remarks that follow are of a strongly 
critical character and it therefore appears 
indicated to preface them with the state- 
ment that they ought not be regarded as 
necessarily reflecting the views of the edi- 
torial staff of ETC. The undersigned 
acknowledges full responsibility. 

By way of general comment, the writer 
is impressed, as no doubt all well-inform- 
ed students of the subject will be, that 
Dr. Grinker has quite failed to compre- 
hend the goals, principles, empiric formu- 
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lations and mechanisms of general seman- 
tics. His failure in this regard is patently 
demonstrable in virtually all sections of 
the communication, from the introductory 
paragraph in which Webster's dictionary 
is appealed to for a definition of that 
against which subsequent criticism is di- 
rected, to the final paragraph in which the 
author admonishes the reader (apparently 
quite oblivious that he is iterating an 
observation which, with but slight alter- 
ation of form, may be found again and 
again in semantic literature) that ‘the 
conscious learning of the correct word 
cannot change a feeling for the thing.’ 
Taken in toto, the article typifies a vari- 
ety of semantically-engendered difficulty 
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which has been for many years an object 
of extensional study by general semanti- 
cists. Its force, in the present instance, 
derives much less from the impelling char- 
acter of its contents than from the prestige 
enjoyed by its author in other areas of hu- 
man endeavor. The reader is reminded of 
a pertinent remark made by Lee (1): 


For individuals to react simply be- 
cause another individual talks, without 
waiting to understand the life facts he 
is talking about, is to demonstrate 
sharply the neglect of extensional pro- 
cedures and to reveal how unwittingly 
‘scientists’ themselves help to establish, 
or at least do little to prevent, disor- 
ienting modes of response. 


II 


Dr. Grinker launches his attack by as- 
serting that general semantics ‘has come to 
have many meanings’ and that he has en- 
countered difficulty in the attempt to ascer- 
tain ‘just what those who specialize in 
the science of semantics, and who should 
be specific in their language, mean by their 
own words.’ He then ventures the propo- 
sition that ‘this’ difficulty (whether Ais or 
theirs is not clearly indicated) is due to 
the fact that general semantics ‘is some- 
how concerned with mental health and 
illness and has become, in part, a system 
of prevention and therapy in psychiatry.’ 

The present writer is not aware that 
general semantics has come, as is asserted, 
to have ‘many’ meanings, or at least many 
disparate meanings. It is, of course, un- 
avoidable that the phraseology adopted by 
a given author in ‘defining’ a term should 
differ from that of other authors. Such can 
indeed be demonstrated for the term 
General Semantics as well as for neu- 
rology, psychiatry, biology, thermodynam- 
ics, etc. But unless outright contradictions, 
or at least irreconcilable formulations are 
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proffered, the perceptive reader should 
find no insurmountable barrier to com- 
muning with the subject matter. If, how- 
ever, it is true, as Dr. Grinker avers, that 
disparities of a contradictory or irrecon- 
cilable nature bearing on the ‘meaning’ of 
general semantics genuinely exist, the 
claim should be validated, for all those 
who care to read, by the citation of pre- 
cise references. This is considered desir- 
able practice in scientific writing of all 
sorts. To the extent that loose, general 
statements are made, the reader is unable 
to resolve the issue as to whether what 
has been said is extensionally verifiable or 
merely the intensional response of one 
writer. 

Even if the observation should prove 
supportable, however, this would hardly 
warrant the supposition that a// general 
semanticists are incapable of arriving at a 
useful formulation. No doubt Dr. Grin- 
ker is aware that academic psychology was 
for some time, and to a degree still is, 
beset with rival definitions—some being 
expressed in terms of the strictly imtro- 
Spective formulations of Wundt and Tit- 
chener, some in exclusively behavioristic 
terms and still others in terms partaking 
of both these concepts. The circumstance 
of the existence of rival definitions of psy- 
chology provided, as we now know, no 
insurmountable barrier to the analysis 
and synthesis of psychologic data. 

The imputation of the difficulty en- 
countered by Dr. Grinker to the fact that 
general semantics is somehow concerned 
with matters psychiatric is, from all logi- 
cal consideration, a bit hard to follow. 
Why should such a circumstance, in and 
of itself, impose upon amy discipline a 
difficulty of arriving at a formulation con- 
cerning its ‘meaning’? Does Dr. Grinker 
mean to represent that some factor or 
factors which predetermine the superven- 
tion of a difficulty of definition inhere 








within the objects of psychiatric study? 
Do the disciplines of neurology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, 
etc., which are of necessity concerned with 
such phenomena, likewise suffer in their 
endeavors to reach definition? The pre- 
sent writer has pondered Dr. Grinker’s 
manuscript at some length and, failing to 
resolve the matter to satisfaction, has been 
forced to assume that what appears to be 
an instance of a logical non-sequitur prob- 
ably amounts to a mere matter of lack of 
clarity in expression. Dr. Grinker un- 
doubtedly entertained at the time of writ- 
ing his article some further formulations 
—unexpressed, perhaps, but r-one the less 
existent for him—by means of which a 
logical connection between his two conten- 
tions might be established. 

But until further elucidation of the 
precise character of the nature of Dr. 
Grinker's difficulty is made, the informed 
reader will probably act on the supposi- 
tion that the origin of the difficulty re- 
sides with Dr. Grinker’s own semantic 
mis-evaluation, one exhibiting an identi- 
fication of ‘semantics’ with ‘general se- 
mantics.’ Such an accident of improper 
identification, however, can scarcely be 
regarded among academicians as a miti- 
gating circumstance, for from the earliest 
formative days of the methodology of gen- 
eral semantics, the non-identity of ‘seman- 
tics’ and ‘general semantics’ has been em- 
phasized again and again. In view of 
this, it would appear almost impossible 
for a student who had devoted himself 
as asserted, to ‘much study’ of the subject 
to be so oblivious of their differentia- 
tion as to believe that material derived 
from Webster's definition of semantics 
can be usefully employed to demonstrate 
confusion among students of general se- 
mantics. 

Semantics, as the ‘science of meaning,’ 
was introduced into philologic and lin- 
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guistic literature by Bréal in 1897. Both 
implicitly and explicitly it partakes of aris- 
totelian elementalism, a psychological 
mechanism ubiquitously exercised in and 
fostered by the Indo-European language 
structure employed in our own culture. 
Semantics is not and has never attempted 
to be a theory of values and, to the present 
writer's knowledge, it has not proposed to 
engage itself with living problems of eval- 
uation. 

General semantics, on the other hand, 
formally strives to forge a substantial 
science of man, a methodologic integra- 
tion of mathematics and all modern em- 
pirical scientific disciplines as a basis for 
a general theory of values. It contends 
that the chief deficiency of ‘semantics’ and 
other ‘semiotic’ disciplines resides within 
their wholesale disregard of the inner-life 
of the word-using individual, thereby pas- 
sing over the crucial matter of evaluative 
behavior as a dynamic process taking place 
within a dynamic organism. To be sure, 
general semantics deals in a measure with 
words and their meanings, but it regards 
them essentially as it does other behav- 
ioral phenomena identifiable in the activ- 
ity of humans. General semantics is no 
more preoccupied with words and their 
meanings than the psychiatrist attempting 
to treat a case of hysteria can be charged 
with being preoccupied with the physico- 
chemical processes involved in the shunt- 
ing of neural impulses back and forth 
throughout the patient’s nervous system. 
As Charles Morris has indicated, general 
semantics deals to a considerable measure 
with the ‘inner life of the individual on 
the silent levels.’ It is thus psychobiologic 
in its orientation and it exercises unrelent- 
ing care to avoid any divorcement of the 
individual from his behavioral responses 
and from the linguistic and semantic 
milieu in which he functions. Wendell 
Johnson (2) has emphasized the point, 
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saying, ‘general semantics . . . is not to be 
adequately grasped or effectively applied 
except as it is viewed in . . . relation to 
the individual and social problems upon 
which it bears.’ 

In contradistinction to semantics, gen- 
eral semantics adopts a non-elementalis- 
tic, non-aristotelian position. It strives, 
among other of its goals, to offset those 
basic, trouble-charged errors of human 
evaluation it conceives to have stemmed 
from elementalistic evaluative habits. The 
latter are assumed to have arisen in the 
dim distant past, when language structure 
was being slowly and fumblingly fashion- 
ed; when forms of representations were 
not similar to the ‘facts’ of science and life 
as we now conceive them to be. It holds 
that so long as human evaluations con- 
tinue to rest upon prescientific, myth- 
ologic and metaphysical dogmas concern- 
ing human nature, for so long will the 
tracking down of our fundamental errors 
be retarded and just so long will unpredic- 
table and catastrophic disasters beset the 
individual and his social group. 

This newly-fashioned, non-aristotelian 
position marks, as Korzybski has indi- 
cated, a ‘sharp cultural break’ with the 
traditional magic of words, over-generali- 
zations, elementalistic identifications, etc., 
by which most humans blunder through 
their lives. Not the least important conse- 
quence of the adoption of non-aristotelian 
premises is that the premises are made to 
apply to the relations between language 
and non-verbal experiences (‘facts’). The 
necessity for training the individual and 
his social group in linguistic extensional 
techniques (which orient him toward the 
actualities of his experience), in contra- 
distinction to intensional techniques 
(which are so largely matters of ‘defini- 
tion’) is patently clear. 

It should be apparent from what has 
been said up to this point that general 
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semantics has very little to do with the 
sterile ‘meanings of words’ per se. Indeed, 
it holds that no amount of defining (in 
the sense in which the term is generally 
employed in aritotelian frames of refer- 
ence) can help humans to attain that 
degree of communication so necessary to 
their mutual bio-social adaptation. Rather, 
it contends that problems on the non- 
verbal levels, whether inside or outside 
our skins, are urgently with us and under 
prevailing circumstances will so remain, 
whether their relations to the verbal levels 
are solved or not. 

The serious limitations of exercising 
recourse to dictionary definitions, a pro- 
cedure traditionally perpetuated by secon- 
dary school teachers of rhetoric and pub- 
lic speaking, have been well emphasized 
in Hayakawa’s Language in Action un- 
der the title ‘How Dictionaries Are Made’ 
(3). This chapter is commended to the 
attention of Dr. Grinker. 


Ill 


Dr. Grinker next asserts that he finds 
‘few points of agreement with the theo- 
retical formulations or therapeutic princi- 
ples of semanticists as applied to mental 
ill health.’ Most of the remainder of the 
communication is then devoted to elabor- 
ating upon his representation that Kor- 
zybski and Johnson ‘are apparently par- 
ticularly concerned with meanings as they 
affect the mental health and emotional ad- 
justment of human beings.’ We 2re not 
informed as to the number and character 
of other points to which allusion is made 
and concerning which Dr. Grinker finds 
himself in discord with general semanti- 
cists. We are therefore obliged to examine 
in some detail the single controversy 
raised by him. 

It will be apparent from a casual con- 








sideration of the materials already elabora- 
ted upon in the present review, that Dr. 
Grinker has taken the term ‘meaning’ to 
apply solely to words and their definitions 
rather than to the intellectual-emotional, 
non-verbal evaluations which, as we have 
seen, are crucial matters of consideration 
for the general semanticist. The term 
‘meaning, like most other high-order 
abstractions, has multi-ordinal uses, its 
denotation and connotation varying with 
the frame of reference in which it is em- 
ployed. In connection with the present 
issue, Johnson’s contention that the diffi- 
culty in the manipulation of language ex- 
hibited by so-called maladjusted persons 
mitigates against the achievement of real- 
izable goals will be perceived by the in- 
formed student as a reference to the suf- 
ferer's acquired psychobiologic evalua- 
tions and the symbolic labels habitually 
used in connection therewith and not, as 
Dr. Grinker appears to think, with ‘mean- 
ings’ divorced from a psychobiologic con- 
text and regarded as abstractions having 
existence in their own right. ’There is,’ 
says Dr. Johnson (4), ‘a language of 
personality maladjustment. You have to 
use a certain kind of language—or you 
have to use language in a certain way— 
if you are going to worry or regret or to 
hate, or to develop and maintain an in- 
feriority complex . . . most of the key 
terms that we customarily use in talking 
about personality are seen . . . to refer 
somehow to reactions that are made to and 
with words and other symbols. To speak 
of attitudes, fears, hatreds, anxieties, con- 
flicts, likes and dislikes, self-evaluations, 
delusions, etc., is to indicate . . . those 
kinds of behavior in which language plays 
a heavy, often a dominant role. ... We 
shall be concerned with those aspects of 
language which make the difference be- 
tween confusion and efficiency, between 
misery and zest.’ In a later part of his 
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discourse (5), Dr. Johnson nicely epi- 
tomizes the general semantic viewpoint: 


We form evaluational habits, so that 
our attitudes and sympathies become 
relatively fixed and then we talk about 
the world through the verbal filters 
which represent these evaluational hab- 
its. Some individuals become all but in- 
capable of a straightforward, accurate 
descriptive account of anything .. . 
their eyes become so filled with words, 
so to speak, that they can no longer 
see what they look at. . . . We see not 
only with our eyes, but also and more 
importantly with our assumptions, be- 
liefs and attitudes . . . we learn in our 
culture to evaluate names or labels or 
words quite independently of the ac- 
tivities to which they might be applied. 
.. . The way in which we classify some- 
thing determines in large measure the 
way in which we react to it. 


In spite of such lucid formulations as 
may be found in the literature of general 
semantics, Dr. Grinker nevertheless poses 
the question, ‘But is an unscientific atti- 
tude toward the physical and natural 
world the cause of maladjustment . . . or 
are the failures in reality testing due to the 
inner neurotic process?’ By implication, 
the first part of the question suggests that 
general semanticists have actually con- 
tended that unscientific attitudes are ‘the 
cause’ of maladjustments. In the present 
writer's understanding this is not so. Nor 
is it the habit of general semanticists to 
contend that any anit factor, e.g., ‘un- 
scientific attitude,’ can justifiably be re- 
garded as ‘the cause’ of any psychobiologic 
phenomenon. Quite to the contrary, gene- 
ral semanticists have been emphatic in 
urging the adoption of a multi-factor 
viewpoint of ‘causality.’ To illustrate: 
they would not be likely to fall into the 
error of asserting (as many clinicians of 
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the writer's acquaintance do) that epilep- 
tiform convulsions supervening in a pa- 
tient who harbors a brain tumor are 
‘caused by’ the tumor. A more circumspect 
review of the phenomena of convulsions 
suggests that the formulation of a sup- 
portable account must invoke multiple 
factors. General semanticists, then, to 
the extent that they behave as such, prefer 
to speak of modifiable factors (potential 
as well as actual.) They are careful not to 
identify any single modifiable factor (e.g., 
tumor or cicatrix of the brain, hypogly- 
cemia, uremia, etc.) as ‘the cause.’ For 
precisely similar reasons, they would shy 
away from the contention that ‘unscienti- 
fic attitudes’ per se could constitute ‘the 
cause’ of personality aberrations. A more 
tenable view and one which they are in- 
clined to endorse is that constellations of 
faulty evaluations, together with their self- 
contradictory verbal counterparts, having 
been established in such-and-such an indi- 
vidual and having been aroused to implicit 
action by certain stimuli at a particular 
time, ‘n a particular place and upon a 
background of thus-and-such a socio-ec- 
onomic situation, seemingly lead to mal- 
adjustment. They would almost certainly 
concur in the view that unscientific atti- 
tudes can significantly foster the acquis- 
tion of such mis-evaluative constellations. 
But such a view is obviously quite differ- 
ent from that which regards unscientific 
attitudes as ‘the cause’ of maladjustment. 

Circumstances being what they are, 
then, it would appear that Dr. Grinker has 
over-simplified certain of his own abstrac- 
tions bearing upon general semantic for- 
mulations. Having come up in this way 
with a phantasm of his own creation, he 
deftly dismisses it as unsubstantial. 

We turn now to the second part of 
Dr. Grinker's question, ‘or are the failures 
in reality testing due to the inner neurotic 
process?’ Exactly what Dr. Grinker means 
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to equate the abstraction, ‘failures in real- 
ity testing,’ with is not clear. Conceivably, 
it could correspond to either of the terms 
that appear in the first half of the ques- 
tion, namely, ‘unscientific attitude’ and 
‘maladjustments.’ ‘Failures in reality test- 
ing,’ being of plural number, might on 
first encounter suggest that it be equated 
with ‘maladjustments.’ But uncertainty at- 
taches to so cursory a resolution of the 
problem. We proceed, therefore, to in- 
quire whether it is reasonable to suppose 
that ‘unscientific attitude’ is meant to be 
equated with ‘failures in reality testing.’ 
This seems unlikely and the least that can 
be said of it (if it is indeed what the 
author intends) is that it constitutes a 
poor choice of terms; for ‘unscientific at- 
titude’ no more means ‘failure’ in reality 
testing than scientific attitude means 
‘success.’ The scientific attitude is but one 
modus operandi among several alterna- 
tives by the use of which humans may 
probe the plenum of phenomena sur- 
rounding them. And while no doubt many 
can be found to agree that the probability 
of achieving success in a particular in- 
quiry is increased by the use of a scien- 
tific attitude, ‘success’ is by no means an 
invariable consequence thereof. On the 
contrary, if we accept literally the obser- 
vation of one of the most astute research 
directors of the present day, Mr. Charles 
Kettering, we are brought face to face 
with the disquieting fact that well over 
95 percent of modern researches end in 
‘failure.’ Similarly, it would be erroneous 
to consider that ‘unscientific’ (non-scien- 
tific?) attitudes necessarily result in ‘fail- 
ures. Many smooth-running cultures ly- 
ing beyond the pale of Western civiliza- 
tion, (e.g., the Arapesh of New Guinea, 
the Balinese, etc.) in which a profound 
ignorance of scientific method and attitude 
obtains, have been described by anthro- 
pologists. The characterization ‘failure’ 








cannot easily be applied to all their en- 
deavors. 

If we turn now to the only alternative 
open to us and suppose that Dr. Grinker 
intends ‘failures at reality testing’ to be 
equated with ‘maladjustments,’ we are 
confronted with a transparent example of 
petitio principii. What we are seeking, it 
will be recalled, is a defensible account of 
the ‘inner neurotic process.’ But if, as it 
now appears, ‘maladjustments’ are to be 
ascribed to ‘the inner neurotic process,’ 
it becomes evident that the psychologic ab- 
erration explains itself. By what means is 
the existence of an ‘inner neurotic process’ 
to be divined except by the exhibition of 
‘maladjustment’? Are not those behavioral 
processes which in a particular social con- 
text are looked upon as ‘maladjustive’ the 
signs and the only signs by which we are 
entitled to speak of a neurotic process? 
How may the two be differentiated to the 
end that one can be viewed as ‘the cause’ 
of the other? One might as well assert 
that the proper ‘cause’ of spots of baldness 
on the scalp is alopecia areata. 


IV 


Toward the end of the second para- 
graph Dr. Grinker indulges, whether by 
accident or design, in a further bit of 
dialectic legerdemain. “The general seman- 
ticists,’ he asserts, ‘state that by education 
of maladjusted people in scientific think- 
ing and adequate scientific verbalizations 
they can treat and cure emotional malad- 
justments.’ Unfortunately, the source of 
so extravagant a claim is not cited, and 
until it is, the possibility must be enter- 
tained that we are again dealing with an 
inference unwittingly arrived at by Dr. 
Grinker himself. The only corroboration 
offered for the formulation is a quotation 
from one of the present writer's articles 
(6) to the effect that Dr. Johnson ‘sees 
some reason to be sanguine about the 
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future on the ground that .. . etc.’ The 
most casual comparison of the extravagant 
claim which Dr. Grinker imputes to gen- 
eral semanticists and the guarded state- 
ment which he quotes in support thereof 
will disclose the excesses of abstraction in 
which the author indulges. 

In the fifth paragraph, Dr. Grinker 
attempts to show by a process of reductio 
ad absurdum that the use of therapeutic 
devices advocated by general semanticists 
in dealing with a hypothetical case of fear 
of lightning are destined to prove futile. 
Here again, the technique adopted is that 
of setting up a straw man, asserting it to 
be the real man, and proceeding to beat 
it down. 

No general semanticist of the reader’s 
acquaintance, least of all Dr. Johnson, 
would permit himself to fall into the error 
of supposing, as Dr. Grinker fancies he 
does, that the course of treatment would 
entail no more than an impersonal recita- 
tion of actuarial facts bearing upon light- 
ning and a gentle reproach calculated to 
direct the sufferer’s attention to the puer- 
ile character of his fear. For the allevia- 
tion of the more serious fears, the general 
semanticist would be prompt to recognize 
the necessity of a thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the psychodynamics and neurolin- 
guistic evaluations of the particular indi- 
vidual seeking help. The possible exist- 
ence of a symbolic distortion and faulty 
identification would in all likelihood be 
divined by the general semanticist with 
as much penetration as that exhibited by 
the psychiatrist. 

If Dr. Grinker nevertheless remains un- 
convinced on this point, he may find 
assurance in the outlines of psychiatric 
survey, assay and treatment offered on 
pages 404-437 of Johnson’s People in 
Quandaries. He may derive assurance also 
from the account of general semantic pro- 
cedures employed by Dr. Douglas Kelley 
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in the management of fear-stricken GI's 
and from Lawrence Leshan’s recent report 
(7). These references are offered as par- 
tial answers to Dr. Grinker’s query, ‘Kor- 
zybski and Johnson are both so logical 
and scientific—why doesn’t their method 
work?’ 

Like many other statements in Dr. 
Grinker’s communication, those to the 
effect that (a) ‘general semanticists have 
over-estimated the rational, intellectual, 
reality-testing aspects of human beings 
and overlooked the inner reservoirs of 
drives, feelings and irrational trends’ and 
(b) ‘general semantics has allied itself 
to an impossible goal—the prevention and 
therapy of maladjustments—because it 
does not take into consideration the inner 
motivations, the natural biological drives 
or the dynamic unconscious’ are patent 
misrepresentations of fact. Dr. Grinker is 
invited to read (or re-read, as the case 
may be) the following references: Kor- 
zybski’s (8) Science and Sanity, Ed. 1., 
1933, pages 156-7, 188, 193, 268, 290, 
299, 369, 422, 456, 460, 505, 511 and 
578; Hayakawa’s (3) Language in Ac- 
tion, pages 74-9, 177-8, 186-7, and 206-7; 
Johnson’s (2) People in Quandaries, 
pages 361 ff.; Walpole’s (9) Semantics, 
pages 39-62; and Lee’s (1) Language 
Habits in Human Affairs, pages 132-35. 

General semantics, declares Dr. Grin- 
ker, ‘has no technique for exposing and 
modifying the inner forces that prevent 
man from obtaining or maintaining scien- 
tific concepts (and their terminology) of 
the external world. Their methods have 
been tried innumerable times and like re- 
ligion or suggestion fail except as they 
give perpetual support to dependent 
needs.’ Once again, his critic must insist, 
Dr. Grinker has identified is map of 
what 4e considers to be general semantic 
procedure with that adopted by general 
semanticists themselves. General seman- 
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tic techniques have been well described 
by Lynn (10), Leshan (7), Campbell 
(11) Congdon and Campbell (12) and 
Johnson (2). The media used are in es- 
sence those employed by other psychiatric 
‘schools,’ 7.e., verbal communication and 
observations bearing upon behavior. By 
what other means could it conceivably 
‘get at’ the intellectual-emotional pattern- 
ing of the patient? Fortunately, there 
appears to be no schism in the function- 
ing individual between ‘cognitive’ and 
‘emotional’ processes, so that an explora- 
tion of the former may, by devious but 
passable routes known to psychoanalysts 
no less than to therapists trained in gen- 
eral semantics, provide accessibility to 
the latter. 
Hayakawa (3a) wrote in 1947: 


A common error among the general 
public regarding general semantics was 
the tendency to regard it as some kind 
of purely intellectual discipline (like 
‘defining one’s terms’) incapable of 
touching one’s emotional life. This mis- 
understanding was due in part to earl- 
ier definitions of semantics as ‘the sci- 
ence of meanings,’ but it was due even 
more, as Korzybski often pointed out, 
to one of the very errors his extensional 
devices were intended to correct, name- 
ly, the habit of separating the ‘intellec- 
tual’ and ‘emotional’ into discrete cate- 
gories. 


It appears as if both the sources of mis- 
understanding named by Hayakawa are 
operative in Dr. Grinker's case. 


Vv 


By way of further demonstration of the 
incompetence of general semantics, Dr. 
Grinker narrates a clinical case, this time 
of syphilophobia. We shall not tarry on 
this for the purpose of demonstrating once 








again that the ‘straw man’ technique is 
in process. What mainly engages our in- 
terest is the implication that Dr. Grin- 
ker has himself succeeded in ‘really un- 
derstanding’ the case—to such satisfac- 
tion, apparently, that he undertakes to 
judge the validity of interpretations sug- 
gested by others. His ‘understanding’ of 
the case has manifestly been reached in 
terms of a well-known psychoanalytic 
construct—the ‘castration complex.’ But 
aside from the exercise of a kind of faith 
in the structure of psychoanalysis or one 
of its numerous surrogates, by what means 
does the critical investigator gain assur- 
ance that ‘the cause’ of the aberration 
(syphilophobia) is as it has so confidently 
been represented? Could it be that levels 
of abstraction are once again being con- 
fused? The reader will note that Dr. 
Grinker does not frame his account in 
terms such as would be dictated by proper 
scientific reserve. He does not say, ‘A 
seemingly useful present-day hypothesis 
of the etiology of this patient’s syphilo- 
phobia is . . . etc.’ His statement confi- 
dently declares ‘. . . there is a force that 
demands and wishes that he (the patient) 
have the dreadful disease . . . we find that 
this patient is suffering from a severe 
unconscious sense of guilt based on an 
early and unconscious semantic error. . . . 
The man’s conscience demands penance 
for the crime but compromises by making 
the punishment a veneral disease which 
destroys the very organ that he feels for- 
bidden to use.’ 

The inferential and arbitrary character 
of the formulation is too patent to re- 
quire further elaboration. We have here 
not a statement of fact, such as might be 
supposed from the use of the verbs ‘is,’ 
‘find’ and ‘demands’ to have been made, 
but an hypothesis and one open to serious 
challenge at that. We are once again deal- 
ing with a failure on the part of the author 
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to distinguish inference from fact, and 
the twin queries prescribed by Dr. John- 
son, ‘What do you mean and how do you 
know?’ demand answers. 

Aside from this, the formulation that 
the patient's unconscious notion is that 
venereal disease destroys the organ is open 
to question. How did such a fiction be- 
come established in the first place? I take 
it that with relatively few exceptions the 
abundant experience of those afflicted with 
syphilis has been that the organ has not 
been destroyed or seriously impaired. This 
fact, of course, in no sense precludes the 
acceptance of the fiction on the part of the 
syphilophobic from some environmental 
agency. It should be apparent, however, 
that the facts being what they are, the 
‘castration complex’ turns out to be cap- 
able of interpretation as a mis-evaluation 
on the part of the patient (and/or those 
who communicated the notion to him). 
As such, it constitutes as legitimate an 
object of inquiry for the general seman- 
ticist as for the psychiatrist and in theory, 
at least, is quite as susceptible of prophy- 
laxis and therapy by general semantic tech- 
niques as by the various techniques used 
in psychiatric practice. 

It is lamentable that we are uninformed 
of the outcome of Dr. Grinker’s case of 
syphilophobia in virtue of the arrival by 
the psychiatrist at a ‘real’ understanding 
of the nature of the disorder. Dr. Grin- 
ker implies that contact with ‘deeper part’ 
of the patient’s mind was established, a 
procedure which he evidently conceives to 
be beyond the capacity of at least some 
psychologists and general semanticists. 
But we are given no report of the patient's 
end-result. This may of course, be an error 
of omission but whatever the reason we 
are left without an object against which 
we may place a yardstick. 

There are, as far as the writer is aware, 
but two ‘tests’ by which we may judge 
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whether we have indeed arrived at a de- 
gree of ‘understanding’ of any phenom- 
enon. These consist in predictability and 
manipulability to seeming advantage. Ap- 
plied to the medical sciences, these are the 
tests of prognosis and successful therapy. 
Where either or both of these fail us, we 
are obliged to entertain serious doubt as 
to whether we are in possession of a valid 
‘understanding’ of the phenomena before 
us. Clearly, this comment applies to pho- 
bias, doubts, compulsions, obsessions, anx- 
1ety states, etc. 

With these ‘measures’ at hand, we scru- 
tinize the verbal map offered by Dr. Grin- 
ker as an account for his case of syphil- 
ophobia. One of the conspicuous features 
of the map is the ‘castration complex.’ 
Our questions concerning the account 
must be ‘does the map help us to tra- 
verse the territory it purports to represent? 
Does it help us to comprehend the dis- 
order and to reliably prognosticate and/or 
successfully treat it?’ Unfortunately it is 
not possible to arrive at answers to these 
questions because the data by which their 
validity can be measured have been omit- 
ted. 

It is an all too familiar fact that neither 
psychoanalysis nor any other mode of psy- 
chotherapy presumes to lay claim to reg- 
ular success in the treatment of psychas- 
thenic aberrations, i.e., the phobic-com- 
pulsive-obsessive disorders. Many thera- 
pists decline to accept such cases for treat- 
ment. Is it nevertheless warranted to in- 
sist that the map is a proper representa- 
tion of the territory? A convincing case 
for the superiority of one dogma over an- 
other does not appear to have been made 
out. 

Any claim, on the other hand, that our 
ability to express a prognosis for the psy- 
chasthenic disorders confirms the fact that 
‘understanding’ has in a measure been 
reached, is unconvincing. Regardless of 
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the pathogenetic concepts enjoined by one 
school or another, mere agreement upon 
the descriptive clinical aspects of such 
aberrations gives a sufficient warrant for 
concurrence in a guarded prognosis. This 
is but a matter of empirical observation 
over a sufficient number of cases. 


VI 


The practice of omitting to supply 
crucial details is encountered once again 
in Dr. Grinker’s report of the woman with 
feelings of tenseness, inferiority and dis- 
comfiture in social situations. We are 
given sanguine expectations in the cryp- 
tic statements, ‘She began to show insight 

‘and ‘This dream is prophetic for a 
new orientation . . .. But what was the 
end-result of the treatment? 

Similar comments are evoked in regard 
to Dr. Grinker’s report upon the concepts 
of conception, gestation and birth adopted 
by his children. “They refused to believe,’ 
he informs us, ‘any of this scientific stuff 
and developed their own theories.’ The 
observation as here recorded provides the 
critic with no details upon which issues 
might be raised or resolved. It is thus in- 
conclusive and revelatory only of the fact 
that the author is content to select what- 
ever offers support for his position. The 
reader would like to be informed as to 
just what and by whom the children were 
told the ‘scientific stuff.’ What pedagogic 
devices were employed? What figure-back- 
ground circumstances obtained? What 
emotional relations existed between in- 
structor and percipient? And what rival 
views were concurrently communicated 
from other sources? General semanticists 
would be among the last to propose that 
mere repeated recitation of a formulation, 
without regard to the psychobiologic unit 
at which it is directed, would constitute a 
guarantee of its adoption. 








VII 


General semantics cannot, could not, 
even if by some quirk it resolved to try, 
regard psychologic phenomena of health 
and disease as a noli-me-tangere. To the 
extent that it deals in part with language 
and symbol-systems; that the better part 
of scientific disciplines of every variety 
is the language of science; that its formu- 
lations inevitably cut across all lines of 
human endeavor—the sciences, arts, hu- 
manities and commonplace activities of 
daily living; and that it envisages an 
effective coordination of these now dis- 
parate lines of endeavor; to such an ex- 
tent it must be concerned with psychologic 
matters. Indeed, it is obliged to regard it- 
self as a psychologic phenomenon, ap- 
pearing in the course of an emergent 
evolution. 

But its unavoidable concern with psy- 
chelogic and psychiatric phenomena 
should not be construed to indicate that 
general semantics proposes to displace 
any or all of the existing schools of psy- 
chopathology and therapy. It offers no 
more ‘threat’ to them than it does to 
geology, astrophysics, mathematics, sur- 
realistic art or ‘bee-bop’ jazz. 

General semanticists, correctly or in- 
correctly, believe that they have covered 
a certain amount of ground in their en- 
deavor to fashion a substantial methodol- 
ogy and a dependable instrument by 
means of which all disciplines, the psy- 
chologic sciences included, may be fur- 
thered in the common effort to create a 
more acceptable world than that in which 
humans now move. It incorporates within 
its system such constructs from other dis- 
ciplines as seem to it valid and self-consis- 
tent. It taps in on vector and tensor an- 
alysis, nuclear physics, colloidal chemistry, 
social anthropology, poetic experience, 
psychology, psychiatry, etc. It hopes, in 
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its own turn, to make available to other 
disciplines whatever formulations it is 
capable of deriving from the data at hand. 
It deserves not to be regarded as an inter- 
loper or a competitor of psychiatry, but 
as an agency the use of which may con- 
ceivably further the efforts of psychiatrists 
to reach a more palpable understanding 
of the phenomena that constitute their 
objects of inquiry and facilitate the pre- 
vention and treatment of psycho-sociologic 
ills. 

The regrettable rejections accorded by 
men of estimable rank (and _ too-rigid 
evaluations) to investigators like Galileo, 
von Leuvenhoek, Semmelweis, Pasteur, 
Darwin, Hutton and Freud, should re- 
mind us that none possesses so complete a 
corner on the market of understanding 
that he can afford to turn a deaf ear to 
new propositions. A more fruitful yield 
is likely to come of exercising cooperative 
patterns of behavior. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SEMANTICIST 


Wwe GENERAL SEMANTICS becomes 
so well established as a method of 
meeting, understanding, and solving the 
various problems of life that scholars 
begin to delve into the past in an attempt 
to write the history of the subject, they 
might well commence with the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There, 
in the writings of any number of emi- 
nent philosophers, essayists, and novel- 
ists, will be found ideas pertaining to 
words and evaluations which, I suspect, 
will cause their authors to be termed 
‘embryonic’ or ‘incipient’ semanticists. 
Locke is one man whose statements war- 
rant careful analysis from the semantic 
point of view, and Swift, with his descrip- 
tion of the Laputans who used things 
(carried in bags) rather than words when 
communicating with one another, also 
merits attention. 

In this paper, I should like to consider 
an anonymous thinker on the subject of 
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words and their meaning whose state- 
ments, almost lost now within the pages 
of a forgotten eighteenth century period- 
ical, ought to be included in any history 
of general semantics. 

The little periodical in which our au- 
thor published his essay was called The 
Connoisseur. It was edited by two Oxford 
gentlemen, George Colman and Bonnel 
Thornton, and appeared in London every 
Thursday, from January 31, 1754, until 
September 30, 1756. The subject matter 
of the essays was the existing follies and 
absurdities of the day, and most of the 
papers were prepared by Colman and 
Thornton themselves. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the Earl of Cork, the Rev. John 
Duncombe, William Cowper, Robert 
Lloyd, and certain anonymous writers 
contributed essays or verse. 

All that is known about our seman- 
ticist is what the editors reveal in the 
final issue of The Connoisseur. There 
they tell us that he was ‘a friend engaged 
in the law’ who submitted rough drafts 
for them to polish. Besides the article 








under discussion, entitled ‘The Abuse of 
Words,’ he also wrote ‘On Good Nature,’ 
‘On the Use of Social Intercourse between 
Persons of Different Ages and Profes- 
sions, and ‘On Eating.’ 

It is only the essay on “The Abuse of 
Words,’ however, that should interest 
us here. It appeared January 22, 1756, 
under the Latin phrase, Actum est; Ilicet; 
Peristi, and began in a serious vein which, 
by the last paragraph (probably under 
the editorial hand of Colman or Thorn- 
ton), developed into something singu- 
larly light. 


The use of language (he wrote) is 
the ready communication of our 
thoughts to one another. As we cannot 
produce the objects which raise ideas 
in our minds, we use words which are 
made signs of those objects. No man 
could otherwise convey to another the 
idea of a table or chair, without point- 
ing to those pieces of furniture: as 
children are taught to remember the 
names of things by looking at their 
pictures. 


Using Gulliver's experience with the in- 
habitants of Laputa to illustrate the dif- 
ficulties presented when communication 
is attempted without the use of signs, 
our author continued by comparing words 
to paper money, ‘invented as a more 
ready conveyance, by which the largest 
sum can be transmitted to the most dis- 
tant places with as much ease as a letter.’ 

But although he recognized the value 
of language—as, indeed, all the people 
did—he also recognized that ‘the use of 
language has brought along with it sev- 
eral inconveniences.’ ‘We find,’ he said, 
‘that in the use of language there is so 
much room for deceit and mistake, that 
though it does not render it useless, it is 
much to be wished some remedy could 
be contrived.’ 
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Without suggesting the remedy, he 
summed up the inconveniences of lan- 
guage in a few sentences: 


Men are so apt to use the same 
words in different senses, and call the 
same thing by different names, that 
oftentimes they cannot understand 
others, or be themselves understood. 
If one calls that thing black which 
another calls green, or that prodig- 
ality which another calls generosity, 
they mistake each other’s meaning, and 
can never agree, till they explain the 
words. It is to this we owe so much 
wrangling in discourse, and so many 
volumes of controversy on almost every 
part of literature. 


The rest of the article was devoted to 
describing the various interpretations 
which could be put upon the word ruined. 
I quote it here in full. 


A young clergyman of Cambridge 
might have had a good college-living 
in about thirty years time, or have 
been head of the house: but he chose 
to quit his fellowship for a small cure 
in town, with a view of recommending 
himself by his preaching... . Ruined. 

A fellow of another college in the 
same university refused to quit his 
books and his retirement, to live as 
chaplain with a smoking, drinking, 
swearing, fox-hunting country-squire, 
who would have provided for him 
COR a BEN KRG tER ees wlewe Ruined. 

‘Dr. Classic, a young physician from 
Oxford, might have had more practice 
than Radcliffe or Mead: but having 
studied Aristotle’s Poetics, and read 
the Greek tragedies as well as Galen 
and Hippocrates, he was tempted to 
write a play, which was universally 
ahi and the author was...... 
bie € widen Vette o pietewat clea Ruined. 

A student of the Temple might 
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have made sure of a judge’s robes or 
the chancellor's seals; but being tired 
of sauntering in Westminister-hall 
without even getting a half a guinea 
for a motion, he has accepted of a 
commission in one of the new-raised 
regiments, and is........... 

A younger brother of a good family 
threw himself away upon an obscure 
widow with a jointure of £500 per 
ann. by which he is Ruined. 

Another, a man of fortune, fell in 
love with, and married a genteel girl 
without a farthing; and though she 
makes him an excellent wife, he is 
universally allowed to have 


er ee 


eee ee eene 


Ruined himself. 

Before I conclude, I cannot but 
take notice of the strange sense, in 
which a friend of mine once heard 
this word used in company by a girl 
of the town. The young creature, being 
all life and spirits, engrossed all the 
conversation to herself; and herself 
indeed was the subject of all the con- 
versation: but what most surprised 
him, was the manner in which she 
used the word Ruined; which occurred 
frequently in her discourse, though 
never intended by her to convey the 
meaning generally affixed to it. It 
served her sometimes as an aera to 
determine the date of every occurrence 
—'she bought such a gown, just after 
she was ruined—the first time she saw 
Garrick in Ranger, she was in doubt 
whether is was before or after she was 
ruined,’—Having occasion to mention 
a young gentleman, she burst into rap- 
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tures—'O he is a dear creature!—he 
it was that ruined me—O he is a dear 
soul ;—he carried me to an inn ten 
miles from my father’s house in the 
country, where he ruined me. If he had 
not ruined me, I should have been as 
miserable and as moping as my sisters. 
But the dear soul was forced to go 
abroad upon his travels, and I was 
obliged to come upon the town, three 
weeks after I was ruined—yes, it was 
full three weeks after I was ruined.’ 


The fact that our anonymous author 
spoke at all on the subject of semantics 
is, of course, significant; it means that at 
least one ‘ordinary’ person, as well as a 
number of ‘eminent’ ones, was ruminat- 
ing about something which today is look- 
ed upon as rather modern. But the fact 
that he sent his reflections on semantics 
to a periodical and the editors, approving 
his sentiments, published them, seems 
even more significant. Not only was an 
Ordinary person considering language 
from a comparatively new point of view, 
a goodly number of ordinary readers pre- 
sumably (at least the editors presumed 
it) would find the topic of interest. In 
other words, the subject was apparently 
‘current.”? 


* All quotations are from papers 104 and 
140 of The Connoisseur, as they appear in 
British Essayists, ed. A. Chalmers, Vol. 32, 
London, 1817. 

*See also ‘Terms and Attitudes: a Note on 
Eighteenth Century Semantics,’ and ‘Eighteenth 
Century Semantics of Wit,’ by Alex Aronson 
in ETC., Vol. Ill, No. 3 (Spring 1946), and 
Vol. V, No. 2 (Winter, 1948). 








“4 EDITORIAL 4 


Report of the Retiring President, International 
Society for General Semantics: 1947-1948 


a THE PAST twelve months we became 
the International Society for General 
Semantics, we signed up 560 new active 
members, we prepared to recognize the 
formation of eight new chapters, we dis- 
tributed five issues of ETC. and four of 
QUOTE,, we adopted four books for dis- 
tribution by the Semantics Book Club, we 
sent out 12,000 Information Bulletins, 
we doubled the office space and added one 
more full-time and one part-time em- 
ployee, and we paid the Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics the $941.50 which had 
been due it since November, 1946 under 
our agreement on the division of member- 
ship dues. 

It is good to be able to record such de- 
tails. But there are others not so happy. 

We stopped the free distribution of 
ETC. to some 400 people on the member- 
ship list because they had not paid dues 
for at least one full year. That these peo- 
ple did not find it possible to continue 
membership was a source of regret. Print- 
ing costs were considerably higher than 
ever before. The lecture series held in Chi- 
cago, though admirably attended and 
handsomely organized by Rex Wickland, 
Dorothy Hooker, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Taylor, netted less than had 
been expected. The total number of books 
purchased by members was 550, a figure 
which did not seem sufficient considering 
the importance of continuous study by 
those interested in the means of proper 
evaluation. A budget of $15,000 had been 
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projected at the start of the year, but the 
recapitulation shows an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $17,000. 

Withal we maintained the dues at their 
old level. The increase in operating costs 
was offset, for the most part, by the new 
members. Our financial situation is not 
good, but there are no creditors hounding 
the Secretary-Treasurer. We are, for all 
practical purposes, above the subsistence 
level. ETC. is not far behind publication 
schedule. We begin to know what it costs 
to keep our books in shape and we have 
a start on the definition of our operational 
needs. There are, at this writing, few 
budgetary problems that could not be 
solved by the addition of 500 paying 
members. 

What could we do if we knew the 
security that might come from meeting the 
demands of increased printing costs, etc.? 
There are many things that the Govern- 
ing Board wanted to do. Some we did 
get underway. We have already provided 
for the setting up of free sets of ETC. for 
chapter libraries and for free gift subscrip- 
tions with certain memberships. This 
should be augmented by annotated read- 
ing lists, reprints of selected materials, 
visiting lecturers and a yearly convention. 
There are other ways by which our central 
office might motivate the study of general 
semantics. But they cannot be undertaken 
so long as the Board must continuously 
battle the budget. We have consolidated 
and organized the operation of the central 
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office. The work of Edward MacNeal, our 
Executive Secretary, and Carol Kessler, 
his assistant, has been generous and pro- 
ductive and without stint. They have been 
able to put our business on a working 
basis. The contribution of Karl Hauch, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, to this functioning 
cannot be overestimated. 

If this administration has learned any- 
thing it is this: there is a tremendous back- 
log of interest in our membership in what 
we do. Only rarely has the mail shown 
impatience and disappointment in what 
was done or left undone. We are grateful 
for that fine understanding. Nevertheless, 
it is still true that some more tangible 
demonstration would be welcome. When 
individual members and chapters can find 
a way of getting new members or contri- 
buting financially to the support of what- 
ever services are required, the inter-rela- 
tedness of the efforts would certainly bear 
non-additive fruits. We need the work of 
500 people rather than 10 to move as 
widely as we would wish. An Advisory 
Committee, composed of Victor Rubin, 
George and Jean Taylor and Rex Wick- 


land met with the Board and contributed 
in many ways. Is it not possible that 
Smith, in Faroff, Missouri, has much, too, 
that we ought to know about? This, then, 
is a report to you of a need and an in- 
vitation to participation. 

A very real handicap was the fact that 
some members of the Board who live far 
from Chicago could attend so few ses- 
sions. I wish here to note my appreciation 
to Dr. Russell Meyers and Professors 
Wendell Johnson, Francis Chisholm and 
Elwood Murray, who, at no small expense, 
found it possible to get to Chicago as 
often as they did. 

The International Society for General 
Semantics is now in its seventh year, 
ready for the enlargement of its functions 
and the deepening of its efforts to ‘dis- 
seminate widely the extensional methodol- 
ogy.’ An organization like this holds vast 
promise in this kind of a world. The new 
administration has, I am sure, a concep- 
tion of both the task and the means where- 
by it is to be achieved. 

IRVING J. LEE 
President, 1947-48 





The most incomprehensible thing about the world is that it 


is comprehensible. 
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Good but Not Enough 


PsYCHO-BIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE; AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO DYNAMIC PHILO- 
Locy, by George Kingsley Zipf. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1935. 


It is perhaps somewhat ungracious to 
review this book on linguistic science 
more than thirteen years after its pub- 
lication, particularly since the orienta- 
tions and methods of research of progres- 
sive students of language have changed 
considerably in the meantime. How- 
ever, in view of the importance of the 
book as marking a distinct advance in me- 
thods of language study, it seems desir- 
able to evaluate some of the author's con- 
clusions from the viewpoint of general 
semantics.” 

Following the precedent of other stu- 
dents of the humanistic sciences Professor 
Zipf has applied the statistical method to 
the study of his subject. Although statis- 
tics had frequently been used by philo- 
logists as a basis of inferences, never be- 
fore had they been applied so widely, so 
thoroughly and so methodically to the end 
of discovering linguistic ‘laws.’ The stat- 
istical data given by the author appear to 
be thoroughly reliable as far as they go. 
"1 The preface is dated December 19, 1934. 

*The reviewer has found no indication in 
this book that the author was familiar with 
Korzybski’s treatise, Science and Sanity: an 
Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Sytems and 
General Semantics, which was first published 
in 1933 (2nd ed. 1941). 


However, since individual words are not 
cited and since the value of the statistics 
as a basis for the study of meaning is 
thereby restricted, the reviewer found it 
necessary to gather a considerable amount 
of comparable statistical data to aid him 
in evaluating the author’s conclusions. 

Professor Zipf is to be highly com- 
mended for the originality and independ- 
ence displayed in breaking away from 
traditional philological methods. 

The general character of the book is 
clearly stated in the Introduction (p. 3): 
‘Dynamic Philology has the ultimate goal 
of bringing the study of language more 
into line with the exact sciences. . . . Our 
chief method of procedure is the applica- 
tion of statistical principles to the observ- 
able phenomena of the stream of speech. 
. . - Our first interests’ [pp. 1-184} ‘will 
be in the relationship which exists be- 
tween the form of the various speech ele- 
ments and their behavior’. . . as revealing 
‘the dynamic laws of speech with general 
applicability. . . . Our second interest’ 
[pp. 185-310} ‘will be to relate the above 
dynamic laws with the familiar phe- 
nomena of meaning and emotional in- 
tensity.’ In this passage the author uses 
the word ‘form’ (as in other passages he 
employs ‘configuration’) to designate a 
momentary cross-section of a developing 
repetitive process. In this book he under- 
takes (with notable success) to show that 
linguistic forms change under the impact 
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of the frequency of their occurrence. In 
this he is justified by the fact that qualita- 
tive differences result from quantitative 
variations. 

The principal conclusions reached in 
the first four chapters (pp. 1-184) are as 
follows: 

1. “The magnitude (length) of words 
tends, on the whole, to stand in an in- 
verse (not necessarily proportionate) re- 
lation to the number of their occurrences,’ 
ie., their frequency (p. 25). 

2. ‘The number of different words 
(i.e., variety) seems to be ever larger as 
the frequency of occurrence becomes ever 
smaller.’ (p. 25). 

3. “The product of the number of 
words of a given occurrence (a) by the 
square of their occurrence (b*), remains 
constant (ab*=&),’ except for a ‘few 
enormously frequent words’ (p. 41). 

4. ‘It appears plausible that the mag- 
nitude of complexity of a phoneme’ (at 
least of the aspirated and unaspirated 
phonemes) ‘bears an inverse relationship 
to its relative frequency of occurrence’ 
(p. 73). 

5. With a few exceptions ‘unvoiced 
stops are appreciably more frequent than 
their corresponding voiced stops,’ which 
have greater magnitude (p. 76). 

6. ‘The tendency of a phonemic sys- 
tem to maintain a condition of equilib- 
rium suggests the existence of an under- 
lying law of economy of effort’ (p. 129). 

7. ‘From the accentual phenomena 
discussed to this point, we may deduce 
with considerable plausibility the exis- 
tence of a condition of equilibrium. . . . 
In this condition of equilibrium there 
appear to be at least four determining 
factors: (1) relative frequency; (2) de- 
gree of intensity of accent; (3) the de- 
gree of crystallization of the configura- 
tion; and (4) the degree of distinctness 
of meaning. These four factors seem to 
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stand in this relationship: accent and 
meaning seem to bear an inverse rela- 
tionship to frequency and crystallization.’ 
(p. 157; compare pp. 143f. and p. 172, 
lines 3-15). 

8. Finally we may cite the author's 
broad conclusions (p. 19): ‘All our data 
seem to point conclusively to two funda- 
mental conditions present in all speech 
elements on language patterns: (a) 
whether viewed as a whole or in part, the 
form of all speech elements or speech pat- 
terns is intimately associated with their 
behavior, the one changing with the other 
so that all seems to be relative and 
nothing absolute in linguistic expression ; 
and (b) all speech elements or language 
patterns are impelled and directed in their 
behavior by a fundamental law of econ- 
omy in which is the desire to maintain 
equilibrium between form and behavior.’ 


II 
Comments on these conclusions: 


1. This conclusion, as also 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, are drawn from specific types of 
interacting systems of energy,’ applicable 
to the psychosomatic processes of lan- 
guage as well as to all other electromag- 
netic processes of the material world. 
All changes which take place in the uni- 
verse do so in such a way that greater 
stability is attained as a result. As a 
striking example the fact may be cited 
that every atom strives to attain the struc- 
ture of the inert gas nearest to it in the 
Mendeleeff's system. From its source to 
the sea a river takes the shortest space- 
time route available. A balance is main- 
tained between the intensities of the mo- 
tor impulses to antagonistic muscles, 
maintaining balance tonicity. Memory is 
a further example. Whatever may be the 

*For an admirable popular description of 


systems of energy see Harlow Shapley, Flights 
from Chaos, 1930. 








specific character of the physical, physio- 
logical, and mental changes in nerve and 
muscle tissues resulting from repetition, 
it is clear that repetition brings about a 
facilitation of the process. Such facilita- 
tion results in less expenditure of effort, 
which is the mechanical aspect of Zipf's 
decrease in the magnitude of words on 
frequent repetition. Repetition is a lubri- 
cant of language. ‘Assimilation’ of sounds 
is a parallel case of interaction resulting in 
economy of energy output. In this case 
the economy appears to be partly due, at 
least in speaking and writing English, 
to the difference in the speed of propa- 
gation of the motor nerve current and the 
speed of propagation of the contractile 
process through the muscle tissue, aided 
by the delay (time elapsing) between the 
arrival of the motor impulse at the end 
plates and initiation of contraction of the 
muscle fibers. The result is that the muscle 
conttaction characteristic of the ‘assimi- 
lated’ sound is not made. The so-called 
‘assimilation’ is thus really an omission 
(at least, of the muscular contractions). 
The illusion of ‘assimilation’ is enhanced 
by doubling an alphabetic sign to repre- 
sent the omitted movements and by other 
alphabetic devices. In some cases of ‘as- 
similation’ a group of movements instead 
of being omitted entirely* is only partially 
performed (the semanticist is reminded 
of many-valued logic). In this case such 
‘partial assimilations’ as cuju (could you) 
result. A very easily recognized case of 
partial omission is provided by the shift 
of ‘exagtos’ to ‘exaétus,’ in which only 
the movements of the vocal folds are 
omitted, the other movements being car- 
ried out, tho in slightly altered form. In 
other cases even the motor impulse is 
omitted. These simple physiological facts 
are not considered in the treatment of 


* The ‘either-or’ logic would assume only this 
possibility. 
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assimilation on p. 90f. 

The figures representing the magni- 
tude of words in Zipf's tables on pp. 26- 
28 prove the validity of conclusion 1. 
However, the following list of most fre- 
quently occurring words® in one of the 
reviewer's statistical samples gives a much 
more vivid picture of the situation: the, 
of, an, in, is, and, it, are, to, at, be, by, 
which, may, but, as, from, for, etc. 

2. This topic will be discussed in con- 
nection with conclusion 3. 

3. ab’—k. 

This formula immediately strikes one 
as representing an important correlation, 
but an operational check-up leads to some 
disappointment. The ‘constant’ (&) cal- 
culated for the Plautine table (8437 dif- 
ferent words with 33094 occurrences in 
all) varies from 2925 to 11163, or, if 
we omit as ‘enormously frequent’ (p. 42) 
all words that occur thirty-one times or 
more, the ‘constant’ varies for Plautus 
from 2925 to 6875; for the Pekingese 
table (3332 words with 13248 occur- 
rences) it runs from 968 to 5400; for 
Newspaper English (5995 words with 
43990 occurrences) from 2976 to 6966. 
If we break down the tables into four 
groups according to frequency, we find 
ranges of variation of the ‘constants’ as 
follows: 


Occur- 
rences 
1- 10 
1l- 20 
21- 30 
31-101 


Newspaper 
Pekingese English 
1600- 2430 2976- 6966 
1690- 4144 3240- 6400 
968- 5400 3174- 6707 
1156-20402* 1681-12348 


Plautine 
4025- 5429 
2925- 6804 
3564- 9308 
1936-11163 


The largest ‘constant’ in the English spec- 
imen is 4290?=28,400,000. One can ap- 
preciate Professor Zipf's desire to disre- 
gard these higher frequencies. 
Would a statistician consider that such 
* Listed in the order of their frequency, high 


to low. 
* The next smaller figure 8712. 
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a ‘constant’ is significant, or even that it 
represents a ‘high degree of approxima- 
tion’ (see p. 214) to a constant, even ‘in 
the range of lower frequencies’ (I.c.)? 
The author himself can offer no explana- 
tion: ‘Why it [the distribution of words 
according to frequency} should follow 
the inverse square instead of the inverse 
cube or some other power is not clear’ 
(p. 224). He rejects the squares of the 
higher frequencies, and plots his curves 
not on the basis of the squares of the 
frequencies but on the basis of the log- 
arithms of the figures representing not 
only the frequencies but also the variety. 
By this procedure and by disregarding 
variations he produces a curve (in this 
case a straight line) which in no way 
symbolizes the relation between frequency 
and variety. 

A much clearer visual picture of the re- 
lations between frequency and variety can 
be had if we plot a curve according to the 
first power of the figures on a natural 





(non-logarithmic) scale. Such a curve 
based on Zipf's table on p. 28 (Eldridge’s 
sample of Newspaper English) is shown 
in Fig. 1 in two scales. The ratio of the 
scale of A’B’ to AB is one to six. Neither 
curve is complete. AB should be pro- 
longed to the right about six times its 
present length and upward about 10 times 
its present length. A’B’ is complete at 
the right, but the vertical arm should be 
somewhat more than two fifths longer 
than the horizontal line. 


Ill 


What is the significance of this curve 
to the semanticist? It represents the effect 
of the impact of the process of abstrac- 
tion upon the world of non-identity. The 
horizontal figures and distances represent 
the degree of non-identity, increasing to- 
ward the right; the vertical figures and 
distances represent the extent of abstrac- 
tion. If there were a one-to-one relation 
between events (which includes ‘qualities’ 
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and ‘objects’) and words, that is, if each 
event had its own unique word, the entire 
graph would shrink to a single point sit- 
uated at an infinite distance out at the 
left, one unit above the base line. No 
word would be used more than once. 
Under such conditions tradition in lan- 
guage could not exist, nor could language 
itself exist as a means of communication. 
Thus the process of abstraction makes lan- 
guage possible by transforming the objec- 
tive world of non-identical events into a 
world of classes, yielding multi-signifi- 
cance (and multiordinality) of words, 
making repetition, and therefore tradi- 
tion, possible. 

The form of the curve clearly indicates 
that there are in English three classes of 
words. At the one extreme (represented 
by the long horizontal arm of the curve) 
are found words of least frequent occur- 
rence, words occurring three times or less 
in’ Eldridge’s sample, but constituting 
81% of the total. At the other extreme, 
ranged along the vertical arm of the 
gtaph, is a very small number (about 
24%) of highly abstract and frequently 
used words.’ They are of exceptional in- 
terest to the semanticist, since they sym- 
bolize the frequently occurring relations 
of space-time, cause, etc. They are the 
chief means at our disposal for bringing 
the structure of our language into con- 
formity with the structure of our environ- 
ment. Lastly, lying for the most part 
along the arc that joins the two arms of 
the graph, is an -intermediate group 
(about 16.5% ) comprising a few of the 
less frequently employed relation words, 
but made up mainly of those representing 
our chief cultural interests and symboliz- 

"It must be borne in mind that to get a 
complete picture of the effect of abstraction, 
it would be necessary to take into account the 
structural relations implied in inflectional ele- 
ments as well as those connoted by words of 
classes (1) and (3). 


ing the objects, acts and characteristics 
of every day life, with which we deal con- 
stantly. 

What bearing do these facts have upon 
the question (discussed by Zipf) of the 
relation between ‘frequency’ and ‘variety,’ 
or rather, to put it more fundamentally, 
of the effect which abstraction has put 
upon the world of non-identity? On 
p. 47 Zipf writes: ‘The high degree of 
orderliness in the distribution of words 
in the stream of speech points unmistak- 
ably to a tendency to maintain an equi- 
librium . . . between frequency . . . and 
variety.’ The orderliness referred to is 
that assumed to be implied in the for- 
mula ab°=& (p. 40, rubric b). We have 
shown above that this assumption is un- 
grounded. If any other expression of 
equilibrium between ‘frequency’ and ‘va- 
riety’ is to be found, it must be sought 
in the relation between the richness of 
a people's culture (which is the chief 
determinant of the variety of words in 
their language) and the ratios of fre- 
quency of the three groups of words men- 
tioned above. How would these ratios 
(equilibrium) be affected if we should 
successively double, triple, quadruple etc., 
the size of Eldridge’s sample, representing 
at the same time all the different types of 
American English. Unquestionably group 
(2) (the relation words) would continue 
to be made up of the same words (with 
possibly a few additions), but their fre- 
quency would be doubled, tripled, etc. 
On the other hand the number of differ- 
ent words in group (3) (the 16.5%) 
would be somewhat increased with each 
successive increase in the size of the sam- 
ple, but each successive increase would be 
smaller than the preceding until eventu- 
ally the increase in variety would be neg- 
ligible, and from this point on the ‘fre- 
quency’ would increase at a standard rate, 
just as had been the case with group (2), 
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in which also the ‘variety’ remained prac- 
tically fixed. It is difficult to predict with 
certainty the detailed effect of such suc- 
cessive increases on group (1). However 
it would undoubtedly increase in numbers 
(‘variety’). Eventually, though much later 
than group (3), it would reach a maxi- 
mum. Consequently a regular rate of in- 
crease in frequency would result from 
each successive enlargement of sample 
without any important change in number 
(‘variety’) except the normal increase in 
a people’s vocabulary due to the continual 
enrichment of its culture. So it turns out 
that there is no stable equilibrium dis- 
coverable between ‘frequency’ and ‘va- 
riety.” 

4 and 5. These conclusions may be 
regarded as corollaries to 1. 

6. A deduction from the fifth conclu- 
sion. 

7. The wording of this law suggests a 
serious shortcoming of the book. Al- 
though it is supposed to deal throughout 
with the dynamics of language, the author 
makes no specific reference to the basic, 
colloidal, chemical processes of language. 
If the author has any detailed knowledge 
of the physiological processes involved in 
thinking and speaking, his language does 
not reveal it. It is precisely this deficiency 
which the general semanticist will feel 
most keenly, because the general seman- 
ticist deals with man as a ‘thinking ma- 
chine’ (Herrick) engaged in adjusting 
himself to his surroundings and adjusting 
his surroundings to himself by sane think- 
ing, effective speech and direct actions. 
The processes of adjustment are psycho- 
somatic, i.¢., basically physiological. It 
is well known that the carbon dioxide 
content of the blood leaving the brain 
is greater when the ‘mind’ is active. This 
and many other lines of evidence clearly 
indicate that catabolic processes involving 
release of energy are going on in the 
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brain during mental activity. The occur- 
rence of specific types of electro-encephal- 
ograms gives further evidence ( if it were 
needed) of the presence of these pro- 
cesses and their correlations with mental 
states. The general semanticist, accord- 
ingly, will derive profit from Zipf's book 
in proportion to the extent to which he 
can translate its findings into psychophys- 
ical organismal-environmental processes. 
8a. Since language is a group of nat- 
ural processes and since ‘form’ and ‘func- 
tion’ symbolize two ways of looking at the 
same thing, this ‘law’ is superfluous. 


IV 


The reader must have already noted 
that Zipf attaches great importance to fre- 
quency of occurrence as a determining 
factor of linguistic change. In this he does 
well, since the contemporary dynamic un- 
derstanding of natural processes justifies 
the conclusion that all qualitative dif- 
ferences result from quantitative changes. 
For the semanticist frequency has fur- 
ther far-reaching consequences. We have 
only to note that repetition of a process 
results in an alteration of structure which 
facilitates the repetition of the process. 
This is observable in all three fields which 
we rather arbitrarily delimit as inanimate, 
living, and ‘mental.’ It applies to memory, 
which is the basis of habit, imagination, 
purpose, consciousness of self and person- 
ality, and finally of time-binding, reflec- 
tion on which led to the development of 
the system of general semantics.* Because 
of the structural correspondence between 
external nature, the physiological proces- 
ses, and mental experience, the semanti- 
cist is justified in speaking analytically of 
physical memory, physiological memory, 
and mental memory; of physical abstrac- 


*See A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2nd 
ed. p. 7. 
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tion, physiological abstraction, and mental 
abstraction, and so with other types of 
processes. 

This tendency of language develop- 
ment, to which Zipf attaches much impor- 
tance, is of the utmost significance to the 
general semanticist, because increased fre- 
quency of use of a word runs parallel 
with progressively developing higher de- 
grees of abstraction attended by a corres- 
ponding decrease in the concrete (sen- 
sory) components of meaning. This en- 
hances the danger of confusing the orders 
of abstraction and increases the difficulty 
of bringing the structure of thinking and 
language into conformity with structure 
of the environment with the resultant un- 
desirable effects on prediction and adjust- 
ment. 

In chapter V, “The Sentence: Positional 
and Inflectional Languages’ (pp. 185- 
262), the discussion of the interrelated- 
ness of meaning, emotional intensity, in- 
dependence (of usage) and relative fre- 
quency, as also the treatment of sentence 
structure can be studied with profit by the 
student of general semantics. 

In the sixth (and last) chapter of the 
book, “The Stream of Speech and Its Rela- 
tion to the Totality of Behavior’ (pp. 
263-310), the author approaches closest 
to the fields that especially interest the 
student of general semantics, namely, the 
criteria of sane thinking and the problems 
of human adjustment, which latter appar- 
ently Zipf has in mind when he speaks of 
language as a means of attaining ‘inter- 
personal equilibrium’ (pp. 295, 308). 
To quote his own words: ‘Any knowledge 
of inanimate objects,’ external to our- 
selves, ‘involves an animate process in 
us. . . . These organized modes of reac- 
tion of animate things are patterned. . . . 
This patterning of response . . . is ulti- 
mately an act of classification. . . . The 
nature of our final awareness is precon- 
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ditioned by the potential patterns of ac- 
tivity inherent within our system of or- 
ganization. . . .’ It is in the ‘more or less’ 
specific patterns that the mental character 
appears (pp. 300, 302). Although thus 
recognizing the structural character® of ex- 
perience, Professor Zipf denies the exis- 
tence of similar structure to external na- 
ture and also to our physiological reac- 
tions to it. In this he differs radically 
from the point of view of general seman- 
tics. As a criterion of the degree to which 
experience represents ‘reality,’ the author 
goes no further than to accept the dictum 
of science, that a ‘fact is a close agreement 
between a series of observations of the 
same phenomenon,’ and Zipf adds ‘by the 
largest number of individuals over the 
longest time’ (p. 305). This last addi- 
tion is not a very satisfactory substitute 
for the precise observation (and measure- 
ment) of a trained specialist implied in 
the scientific maxim. 

The book presents a clear picture of the 
impact of modern science upon tradi- 
tional linguistics. Thus, altho it bears 
the subtitle Dynamic Philology, one is 
repeatedly disturbed by a certain formal- 
ism (due doubtless to the influence of 
post-Aristotelian grammar on philological 
studies) and by the occurrence of expres- 
sions inappropriate to the psycho-biolog- 
ical processes. Note, for example, the cur- 
ious discussion on pages 228-230. 

Although the book is written primarily 
for the philologist and therefore deals 
with language as such rather than with its 
functions as a life-serving process, the 
general semanticist will find it thought- 
provoking. Unfortunately the book ends 
at the point at which the main problems 
of the general semanticist begin. 

C. L. MEADER 
University of Michigan 

*This seems to be implied by the word 

‘patterns.’ 
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“Plain Talk’ Reviewed 
Again" 


THe ART OF PLAIN TALK, by Rudolf 
Flesch. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 210 pp. $2.50 


Because Rudolf Flesch’s ‘The Art of 
Plain Talk’ cuts across usual categories, 
it is being widely misunderstood. By the 
highbrow who judges by the title and pop- 
ular style, Flesch is accused of advocating 
baby-talk and of being anti-literary. By the 
lowbrow who feels that no one in the 
world has any business writing over his 
head, the book is used as a club with 
which to beat about the ears anyone who 
does. Both kinds of conclusion-jumpers 
(like those who believe that semanticists 
are agin’ all abstractions—Mr. Flesch is 
one of these) are wrong. He does not 
equate the plainness of ‘plain talk’ with a 
limited vocabulary, nor with brevity, nor 
with the studious avoidance of literary 
quality. He finds, for example, that it is 
impossible to talk plainly with the limited 
vocabulary of Basic English. He compares 
a passage from Treasure Island with a 
‘simplified’ version of the same passage 
adapted for school children and shows 
how, by his standards, the original is 
just as ‘plain’ while the ‘simplified 
version’ loses both literary merit and 
meaning. Again he compares a Readers’ 
Digest condensation of an article by 
Maury Maverick with the original, and 
shows what literary quality is lost, at no 

* No book review we have ever published in 
ETC. has aroused more dissent and controversy 
than Professor O. R. Bontrager’s review of The 
Art of Plain Talk in our Summer, 1947, issue. 
The Editor has been asked so often about his 
own views on the book that he is reprinting 
here his own review, which appeared in the 
October, 1948, issue of American Speech. It 


is reprinted by permission of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, publishers of American Speech. 
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gain in readability but some gain in read- 
ing time, in the condensation. The charge 
that Flesch’s precepts are anti-literary does 
not stand up. 

The basis of Mr. Flesch’s book on how 
to write for the millions was given in his 
earlier study, Marks of a Readable Style. 
The present work is a popularization and 
application of the earlier findings. The 
test of readability is a statistical formula, 
in which one counts average sentence- 
length, the number of affixes in every 
hundred words, the frequency of personal 
references (I, we, you, names of people, 
etc.), then multiplies these results by 
mysterious four-decimal fractions, sub- 
tracts (or is it adds?) the products of 
some of these and adds (or subtracts) the 
remainder, and then subtracts .75. The re- 
sult is, Mr. Flesch says, a figure between 
0 and 7, which is the ‘difficulty score’— 
one being ‘very easy,’ 6 or 7 being ‘very 
difficult.’ About all this, I am willing to 
take the author's word, never having 
made comparable investigations myself. 
If he has missed any significant stylistic 
features that are susceptible of statistical 
treatment, I am sure I cannot imagine 
what they might be. And Flesch makes no 
claim for his formula beyond its useful- 
mess as a yardstick—and a yardstick, it 
will be recalled, says what it says and 
makes no comment on the quality of the 
cloth. If The Art of Plain Talk is being 
misunderstood, it is because there are 
so many people in the world who either 
ask more of a yardstick than it can give, 
Or imagine it to say so much more than 
it does. 

Significantly, Flesch does not include 
vocabulary-counting in his statistics. He 
does not believe that vocabulary as such 
(for example, technical terms or strange 
words used for local color) is a barrier 
to readability. His formula will catch, 
however, the writer who uses blown-up 








polysyllables where simple words will 
do, since ‘five-dollar words’ quickly in- 
crease the affix score. Those who say ‘cir- 
cumlocutory’ will score 3 while the man 
who says ‘long-winded’ is scoring one. 

Apart from the formula, Flesch’s prac- 
tical advice on the stylistic features of 
‘plain talk’ not discussable statistically is 
vigorous and salutary. His onslaughts on 
the English of textbooks, on the language 
of government bureaus, on the muddle of 
meaningless abstractions in the prose of 
Philip Wylie, and on academic teachers 
of rhetoric and composition, appear to 
me to be sound. The real trabison des 
clercs is that they have, in climbing the 
abstraction ladder, come to feel that they 
belong on the upper rungs permanently, 
even when they are talking about things 
that could better be described at lower 
levels of abstraction. So feeling, they have 
all too often betrayed either or both of 
the fundamentals of communication, 
which, to be meaningful at all, must be 
(a) about something, and (b) to some- 
one. 

What Flesch calls ‘federalese,’ for ex- 
ample, is written to no conceivable au- 
dience: 


Unless the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration or an authorized representative 
thereof shall, by letter mailed to the 
applicant within 21 days from the date 
of filing the application, disapprove the 
maximum price as reported, such price 
shall be deemed to have been approved, 
subject to non-retroactive written dis- 
approval or adjustment at any later time 
by the Office of Price Administration. 


Flesch translates this as follows: 

You must wait three weeks before 
you can charge the ceiling price you ap- 
plied for. OPA can always change that 
price. If they do, they will write you a 
letter. 
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This ignoring of audience is encouraged 
too, I am sure, by thousands of teachers of 
English composition, most of whom still 
demand themes which, as assigned, are to 
be addressed to no one in particular and 
attempt only to conform to certain 
transcendental ideals of elegance—ideals 
which, more often than not, bear little or 
no relationship to contemporary linguistic 
or literary usage. 

How seriously even a theorist on sim- 
plicity in prose can sin against his own 
tules is illustrated in Flesch’s happy quo- 
tation from Spencer’s The Philosophy of 
Style: 

On seeking for some clue to the law 
underlying these current maxims, we 
may see shadowed forth in many of 
them, the importance of economizing 
the reader’s or hearer’s attention. To so 
present ideas that they may be appre- 
hended with the least possible mental 
effort, is the desideratum toward which 
most of the rules above quoted point. 
When we condemn writing that is 
wordy, or confused, or intricate—when 
we praise this style as easy, and blame 
that as fatiguing, we consciously or un- 
consciously assume this desideratum as 
our standard of judgment. Regarding 
languages as an apparatus of symbols 
for the conveyance of thought, we may 
say that, as in a mechanical apparatus, 
the more simple and better arranged its 
parts, the greater will be the effect 
produced. In either case, whatever force 
is absorbed by the machine is deducted 
from the result. A reader or listener has 
at each moment but a limited amount of 
mental power available. To recognize 
and interpret the symbols presented to 
him, requires part of this power; to 
arrange and combine the images sug- 
gested requires a further part; and only 
that part which remains can be used 
for realizing the thought conveyed. 
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Hence, the more time and attention it 
takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time and attention can 
be given to the contained idea; and the 
less vividly will that idea be conveyed. 


Flesch begins his translation as follows: 


What all these current theories boil 
down to is giving the reader or hearer 
less work to do. (Most of them, it 
seems, are awfully lazy fellows.) In 
fact, practically all our talk about liter- 
ary style goes back to the question, 
Why did I have to work so hard to read 
the darn stuff? ... 


In a later book, I hope Mr. Flesch will 
go further into why so many people write 
as badly as they do. Are they trying too 
hard to impress? Have literate folk too 
exalted notions as to the dignity of their 
station? Are they afraid to expose their 
ignorance? Is the learned and critical 
world so captious that only the brave and 
the foolhardy dare make statements un- 
emcumbered by a cloud of reservations? 
Why does so much communication so 
dimly communicate? 

In activities other than writing, when 
behavior becomes compulsively ritualistic, 
misdirected, or self-defeating, one looks 
nowadays for neurotic anxieties underly- 
ing the behavior. Such anxieties reflect, as 
people like Karen Horney point out, dis- 
locations and tensions in the culture as a 
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whole. Is there not an abnormal psychol- 
ogy and a sociology of prose style to be 
written to account for the bewildering 
opacity of business English, the language 
of bureaucracy, the language of econo- 
mists, and the language of scholarship? 
Let me add a note from general seman- 
tics to some of Mr. Flesch’s teachings. 
Language that strikes often at descrip- 
tive levels is, as he says, ‘plainer talk’ 
than language that stays constantly at more 
abstract and more highly inferential lev- 
els; but it is also an aid, as Korzybski 
says, to the ‘proper evaluations’ necessary 
to sanity. Language that does not, except 
where necessary, translate the dynamic 
into the static is also both ‘plain talk’ and 
an aid to ‘proper evaluation.’ (Consider 
the difference between ‘Crowds were 
fighting in the streets,’ and “The populace 
was in a state of turmoil.’) Language that 
is over-abstract and static—stuffed-shirt 
language—reflects (and helps to cause) 
over-abstract and static evaluations. The 
style is indeed the man—or soon will be. 
Although such a purpose is apparently far 
from his thoughts, could it be that Mr. 
Flesch, by trying to drag lawyers, legisla- 
tors, businessmen, and scholars a few 
steps down the abstraction ladder in the 
interests of ‘plain talk,’ is also helping the 
cause of sanity? I think perhaps he is. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 
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Some Semantic Epigrams 


Sirs: Many writers in various times and 
places have been conscious of the semantic 
problem. Here is a short collection of epi- 
grams from sources as far apart as Socrates 
and Santayana, all of which have a se- 
mantic flavor. 

Many of the following epigrams are 
credited to ‘Anon.’ This means that the 
sources of some of them are either un- 
known to the present collector, or that, in 
a few cases, he is the author himself. 
But he makes no firm claim to any of 
them. An epigram, like a good story, may 
be older than you think. I would not want 
to claim an epigram that you may have 
read in Plutarch or Readers’ Digest. 

The danger of epigrams is that they 
tend to overgeneralization. This is es- 
pecially true of those which contain such 
words as ‘all,’ ‘always,’ ‘can,’ ‘cannot,’ 
‘never,’ etc. Dean Shailer Matthews once 
said that an epigram is a half truth that 
annoys the fellow who believes the other 
half. This is also a half truth. It is only 
necessary to remember that reality is be- 
yond words. It is therefore beyond epi- 
grams. Nevertheless, here they are: 

If you would converse with me, define 
your terms. VOLTAIRE. 

Ideas are funny things. They won't 
work unless you do. ANON. 

A syllogism cannot wag its tail. CHIEF 
Justice HOLMES. 

Prejudice is being down on what you 
are not up on. ANON. 

Prejudice—a vagrant opinion without 


any visible means of support. AMBROSE 
BIERCE. 

The difference between a conviction 
and a prejudice is that you can explain a 
conviction without getting mad. ANON. 

The structure of language is less fluid 
than the structure of reality. WENDELL 
JOHNSON. 

We see things, not as they are, but as 
we are. H. M. TOMLINSON. 

If you study nature in books, when you 
go out of doors you cannot find her. 
Louis AGASsIz. 

Men are more apt to be influenced by 
words than by the actual facts of the 
surrounding reality. PAVLOV. 

Wars are won with men, weapons, and 
ammunition, not with flags. ANON. 

Our opinion of people depends less 
upon what we see in them than upon what 
they may see in ourselves. SARAH GRAND. 

Many people feel a sense of injustice, 
when they are only experiencing a feeling 
of frustration. ANON. 

The greatest destroyer of ideals is he 
who believes in them so strongly that he 
cannot fit them to practical needs. THUR- 
MAN ARNOLD. 

Controversy equalizes fools and wise 
men the same way, and the fools know it. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The law will never make men free; it 
is men who have got to make the law free. 
ANON. 

Theories always attract theories, and 
that is how many castles in the air are 
built. GEZA ROHEIM. 

Ideals labeled with Big Words lull 
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us to sleep in the arms of our own moral 
superiority. ANON. 

A metaphor is no argument, although 
it is sometimes the gunpowder to drive 
one home. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

The semantic discipline does not deny 
the existence of abstractions. Your head 
is full of them. ANON. 

It is characteristic of the neurotic to put 
a psychic reality above an actual one and 
to react as seriously to thoughts as the 
normal person does to realities. SIGMUND 
FREUD. 

Whereas in theories of the natural, ob- 
jects generate ideas, in theories of the 
supernatural, ideas generate objects. J. E. 
WOoDBRIDGE. 

The most difficult thing to learn is that 
irrational and intolerable certitude is un- 
desirable . . . but it must be learned if we 
are to emerge from psychological bar- 
barism. JULIAN HUXLEY. 

I have held fast to the habit of always 
studying things before looking for infor- 
mation about them in books. SIGMUND 
FREUD. 

Words are a common means of persuad- 
ing ourselves that we possess opinions 
when we are merely vibrating with verbal 
reverberations. OGDEN AND RICHARDS. 

Do not call on a higher abstraction than 
is necessary in solving some specific prob- 
lem. ANON. 

The semantic discipline helps us realize 
what big words we habitually use to cover 
up what little ideas. ANON. 

From every point of view, the over- 
whelming and portentous character as- 
cribed to universal conceptions is sur- 
prising. Why, from Plato and Aristotle 
downwards, philosophers should have 
vied with each other in scorn of knowl- 
edge of the particular, and in adoration 
of that of the general is hard to under- 
stand . . . in sum, therefore, the tra- 
ditional worship of Universals can only 
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be called a bit of perverse sentimentalism. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 

Truth, after all, wears a different face 
to everybody. She lies at the bottom of a 
well, and whoever looks down in search 
of her sees his own image at the bottom, 
and is persuaded that he has not only seen 
the goddess, but that she is far better look- 
ing that he had imagined. JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 

A demagogue is a man who rocks the 
boat and, for his own selfish purposes, 
tries to make you believe that there is a 
storm at sea. ANON. 


JOHN J. KESSLER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Better than Statistics 


Sirs: I should like to express an opin- 
ion on the controversy between Professor 
Bontrager [review of The Art of Plain 
Talk, ETC., 4.290ff. (1947) ]} and Mrs. 
Cherbeneau [letter, ‘Defense of Plain 
Talk,’ ETC., 5.212ff. (1948)} on Dr. 
Flesch’s book. I had seen Language in 
Action and The Art of Plain Talk dis- 
cussed in one article in Food for Thought, 
the Canadian journal of adult education, 
which recommended them both to writers 
of material for adults. This led me to read 
the book, and I found it very good. This 
summer in my writing, I have kept its pre- 
scriptions in mind to try them out, and I 
am satisfied that they do help to keep 
writing simpler and clearer. 

But I have a ‘plain talk’ test of my own, 
which I disclose to readers of ETC. in the 
strictest confidence (for I am a tyro in 
this field, and I wouldn’t have it known 
that I have entered it). Readers whose 
mathematics isn’t any better than mine 
will find it much shorter than using 
Flesch’s yardstick. Here it is. It is called 
the Semi-Somnolence Test. 

Let your wife simmer in sleep for an 











hour. Then lift her out of bed and place 
her in a straight-backed chair. Shake her 
sufficiently that she knows where she is, 
and isn’t frightened, But avoid giving her 
coffee, for it is too awakening. Place the 
manuscript you desire to test in front 
of her. Keep urging her firmly, but kind- 
ly, until she begins to read it aloud. Shake 
her as often as necessary to keep her 
awake. 

Whatever she says she understands is 
probably PLAIN TALK. 

What she doesn’t understand, mark for 
revision. 
ADRIAN YOUNG 


Conscience Again 


Sirs: In his most recent contribution 
to the pages of ETC. (‘Changing Sources 
of Security,” Vol. V. No. 1, Autumn, 
1947) Dr. Chisholm says, “Our conscien- 
ces can only repeat back to us whatever 
we believed when we were children.’ 
In this and in other items in his con- 
tinuing campaign against conscience, Dr. 
Chisholm shows that he thinks of con- 
science as a rigid, fixed, vestigial deposit 
laid down in juvenile days and good for 
nothing but to be disregarded and ejected. 
May I suggest that most of us, including 
all lexicographers, define conscience quite 
otherwise? And may I raise the question 
how anyone with genuine insight into 
general semantics principles can propose 
or accept a proposition insisting upon 
invariance in any aspect of that complex, 
living organism man? Dr. Chisholm’s 
usefulness would be enhanced if he 
could be persuaded to desist from ex- 
hibiting a private delusion about the 
socially-established meaning of the word 
conscience and from using that delusion 
as a launching platform for attacks on 
conscientious men. 

ALFRED C. AMES 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Ancient Wisdom 


Sirs: It is interesting to find each of 
the ancient religions differentiating be- 
tween words and things. The following 
two excerpts might be interesting to 
readers of ETC. 

Existence is beyond the power of 
words to define: 

Terms may be used 

But are none of them absolute. 

In the beginning of heaven and earth 
there were no words, 

Words came out of the womb of 
matter ; 

And whether a man dispassionately 

Sees to the core of life 

Or passionately sees the surface, 

The core and surface 

Are essentially the same, 

Words making them seem different 

Only to express appearance. 

If name be needed, wonder names 
them both: 

From wonder into wonder 

Existence . 

(‘The Way of Life’ according to 
Laotzu, translated by Witter Byn- 
ner.) 

Again: 

Wishing to entice the blind, 

The Buddha has playfully let words 
escape his golden mouth: 

Heaven and earth are ever since 
filled with entangling briars. 

Oh, my good worthy friends gath- 
ered here, 

If you desire to listen to the thun- 
derous voice of the Dharma, 

Exhaust your words, empty your 
thoughts, 


For then you may come to recognize 
this 


One essence. (Zen Buddhism.) 
E. C. Trory 


La Jolla, California 
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Clarence Linton Meader 


you shall above all things be glad and 
young 

For if you're young, whatever life you 
wear 

it will become you. 


—E. E. Cummings 


By action of the Governing Board un- 
der Article VI of the Charter and By- 
laws, it was voted unanimously to confer 
the HONORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOGETY FOR GENERAL SEMANTICS upon 
Dr. CLARENCE LINTON MEaDER, of the 
University of Michigan, for his work as 
teacher of general semantics. Dr. Meader, 
a native of Battle Creek, Michigan, re- 
ceived his education in Michigan and 
abroad, at Athens, Bonn, Munich, and 
Rome; he received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Michigan in 1902. He 
started his teaching career in 1893 as In- 
structor in Latin at that institution. From 
1904 to 1938 he remained at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as professor of Latin, 
Sanskrit, Russian, and General Linguis- 
tics. He was retired as Professor Emeritus 
in 1938. 

Upon retirement, Dr. Meader enlarged 
his activities. Eager to continue teaching, 
he found in the non-credit courses offered 
by the University of Michigan Extension 
Division a natural place to teach his lin- 
guistic theories unencumbered by the con- 
ventions of traditional philology necessary 
to be observed in courses given for ‘credit.’ 
Long a student of the relationships be- 
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tween language and behavior, between 
language and the human nervous system, 
he found in general semantics a sym- 
pathetic discipline. His extension courses, 
offered since 1938 before hundreds of stu- 
dents in Ann Arbor, Flint, and Detroit, 
led eventually to the formation of the 
Detroit Society for General Semantics. 

Dr. Meader’s published works include 
An Outline of Roman Law (1895) ; The 
Latin Pronoun (1901); (with Walter B. 
Pillsbury) The Psychology of Language 
(1929). He has also written extensively 
on Russian literature and politics, and in 
1915 published a translation of the plays 
of Andreyev. 

In August, Dr. Meader celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. He continues to teach 
in the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; his capacity for inspir- 
ing a passion for scientific and extensional 
thinking grows with his years. He re- 
mains, at eighty, the most youthful mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan. 

The Honors of the International Society 
were presented to Dr. Meader at a dinner 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, on 
October 16. Dr. IRviNG J. LEE, of North- 
western University, representing the Gov- 
erning Board, presented the Honors and 
spoke on “The Range of Applications of 
General Semantics.’ G. Leste FIexp, 
president of the Detroit Society for Gen- 
eral Semantics, was chairman. 


Medicine and General Semantics 
On the invitation of J. Roscor MILLER, 








M.D., Dean of the Medical School, and 
J. H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech, Northwestern University, a con- 
ference on the medical, dental, and psy- 
chiatric applications of general semantics 
was held on the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University on September 
18. In charge of arrangements were Irv- 
ING J. LEE of the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, and RUSSELL 
Meyers, M.D., of the University of Iowa 
Medical School. 

Papers on various aspects of general 
semantics in medical education, patient- 
physician relationships, psychiatry, and 
preventive mental hygiene were given by 
LoREN P. BORLAND, D.D.S., CHARLES 
B. CONGDON, M.D., RAYMOND W. Mc- 
NEALy, M.D., RussELL Meyers, M.D.., 
Louis PAUL, M.D., and ErRNst SCHMID- 
HOFER, M.D. 

In addition to the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing individuals were present to take 
part in the discussions: ALFRED Bay, 
M.D. (Manteno, Ill.), SpENcER F. 
Brown, M.D. (Iowa City), Epwarp A. 
Carey, M.D. (Pinckney, Mich.), HENRY 
Q. Coney, D.D.S. (Evanston, IIl.), 
StuART A. CULLEN, M.D. (Iowa City), 
A. Howarp Erickson, M.D., (Rockford, 
Ill.), S. I. HavAKAwa (Chicago), Gor- 
DON R. KAMMAN, M_.D., (St. Paul, 
Minn.), ROLAND M. KLEMME, M.D. 
(St. Louis, Mo.), ABRAHAM A. Low, 
M.D. (Chicago), MABEL G. MASTEN, 
M.D. (Madison, Wis.), Epwarp J. 
RYAN, D.D.S. (Evanston), HAro.p C. 
Voris, M.D. (Chicago). 

It was agreed that a permanent Medical 
Section of the International Society for 
General Semantics be set up, with the 
members present as the nucleus of the 
new section. 


Co-operation with ‘Synthese’ 
The Editors of ETC. are happy to an- 
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nounce a co-operative exchange of edi- 
torial correspondence and assistance with 
Synthese, the journal of the International 
Society for Significs, whose headquarters 
are in Amsterdam. 

As European correspondents for ETC. 
the International Society for Significs has 
appointed the following: P. H. Esser, 
psychiatrist; N. WESTENDORP BOERMA, 
emeritus professor of ethics, University of 
Amsterdam; D. Vuysje, psychologist; 
W. M. KRusEMAN, biologist. All are edi- 
tors of Synthese and members of the 
Board of the International Society for 
Significs. 

The following members of the editorial 
board of ETC. will serve as American 
correspondents for Synthese: S. 1. Haya- 
KAWA, WENDELL JOHNSON, IRVING J. 
LEE, and ANATOL RAPOPORT. 


The Detroit Society 


The Detroit Society for General Se- 
mantics, since its organization on February 
15, 1947, by former members of Dr. 
CLARENCE L. MEADER’S classes in the 
University of Michigan Extension at De- 
troit, held fifteen monthly meetings and 
two special meetings to the end of June, 
1948. The following were some of the 
talks given at regular meetings: Dr. Clar- 
ence Meader, ‘Using the Structural Differ- 
ential’; JAMES MITCHELL HARRIS, JR., ‘A 
Tentative Procedure for the Study of the 
American Negro’; KENNETH MECUM, 
‘Can General Semantics Help in Labor- 
Management Problems?’; BAHRI Must- 
APHA, ‘World-Trade Problems’; Ex.is J. 
Potter, ‘Art as Communication.’ Films 
on electronics and on psychiatry were 
shown. At the two special meetings, Dr. 
HAYAKAWA spoke, first on art, on his 
second visit on a non-aristotelian approach 
to ethics. 

Officers of the Detroit Society are as 
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follows: President, G. LESLIE FIELD, 415 
Dime Bldg., Detroit 26; Vice-President, 
HOWARD CHYNOWETH; Secretary, FRAN- 
CES DwYER; Treasurer, CLARA PIETRASZ; 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Clarence Meader, 
Kenneth Mecum (for three years) ; James 
Mitchell Harris, Frances Dwyer (for two 
years); Clara Pietrasz, Howard Chyno- 
weth (for one year) ; Nominating Com- 
mittee, JOHN E. GALLAGHER, JOSEPH 
PETRISON, HELEN DaAvIs. 


By-Laws Governing Chapters 


In order to clarify and strengthen the 
relationships between the International 
Society for General Semantics and the 
various Chapters thereof, the Governing 
Board of the Society has amended the 
by-laws governing Chapter structure as 
follows: 


ARTICLE VIII AS AMENDED, 
AUGUST 29, 1948 


Section 1. Ten or more members of 
the Society may petition the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Society to form a local 
chapter of the Society, and upon two- 
thirds vote of the Governing Board shall 
be recognized as a local chapter. Such 
petition shall include the name of the 
chapter (according to geographical loca- 
tion), a list of its active, prospective, 
and student members, the names of its 
officers (President, Secretary, and Trea- 
surer), an essential statement of its pro- 
posed activities, and a statement of agree- 
ment to submit on July 1 of each year 
a report of its membership and its activi- 
ties for the past year. 

Section 2. The Society shall recognize 
three classes of chapter membership: 1. 
Active members, who are members of the 
Society and who are the only members of 
the chapter who shall serve as President, 
Secretary, or Treasurer; 2. Prospective 
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members, who are not members of the 
Society but are candidates for active mem- 
bership in the chapter; 3. Student mem- 
bers, who need not be considered candi- 
dates for active membership in the chapter 
while they are minor high school or 
college students. 

Section 3. A chapter of the Society 
shall continue in good standing on ful- 
fillment of the following conditions: 1. 
The number of its active members shall 
remain ten or more; 2. The Secretary or 
Treasurer of the chapter shall forward 
the applications and dues for the first year 
of new active members of the chapter to 
the Society except in those cases where 
Society dues have already been paid; 3. 
The chapter shall submit on July 1 of each 
year a summary report of its active, pros- 
pective, and student members and its ac- 
tivities of the past year with a report of its 
proposed activities for the next year; 4. 
Its prospective members (with rare excep- 
tions) shall not remain for more than one 
year in that class of chapter membership. 

Section 4. A chapter in good standing 
shall receive the following benefits: 1. A 
duplicate set of all materials regularly 
distributed to participating members of 
the Society for the chapter library; 2. 
The opportunity of sending one active 
member of the chapter to the meetings of 
the Governing Board and any annual 
business meetings with full voice and vote 
at such meetings or by mail ballot; 3. The 
minutes of all business meetings of the 
Society whether or not the chapter is repre- 
sented at the meetings; 4. The additional 
services to chapters as these are estab- 


lished. 


Pasadena Chapter Report 
Activities for the year July 1, 1947 to 
June 30, 1948 began with a general meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT 
1. READ, 1295 Roanoke Road, San Ma- 








rino, Calif., where all subsequent meet- 
ings of the Chapter were held. 

In October, 1947, an introductory 
course in general semantics, consisting of 
12 hours of lectures by Robert L. Read, 
was given at the same address. It was 
attended by 29 people. A similar course 
by the same speaker was given at the same 
address in March, 1948, which was at- 
tended by 17 people. 

The following were the speakers and 
subjects at the regular Chapter meetings 
during the year: September 27, 1947, 
CHARLES E. CooKE, “Teaching General 
Semantics with Hypnoanalysis’; October 
25, JOHN T. WINCHELL, ‘Non-Identity’ ; 
November 22, Davin EiTzen, D.D., 
‘General Semantics in Lay Counseling’ ; 
December 2, FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM, 
‘Techniques for Maturity’; December 13, 
LypiA SICHER, M.D., ‘Freedom or Lib- 
erty’; January 31, 1948, WALTER W. 
MILLAR, ‘Extensional Behavior’ ; February 
28, Eric TEMPLE BELL, ‘Some Limita- 
tions of Deductive Reasoning’; March 27, 
J. RussELL BruFF, ‘General Semantics in 
Science Teaching’; April 24, JoHN Mor- 
IARTY, M.D., ‘General Semantics in Psy- 
chiatry’; May 28, BERTRAM FROHMAN, 
M.D., ‘Brief Psychotherapy’; June 26, A. 
E. VAN Vocrt, ‘Dynamic General Seman- 
tics.’ Attendance at meetings varied from 
30 to as high as 80. The usual program 
consisted of the talk, half an hour or so 
out for refreshments, then a period of 
questions addressed to the speaker. 

A special activity of two members of 
the Chapter was the giving at Fairfax 
High School at Los Angeles of two intro- 
ductory courses in general semantics by 
Robert L. Read and Walter W. Millar, 
from February to June, 1948. In order 
to conduct these courses it was necessary 
for the two members to obtain state 
teaching certificates in adult education; 
so far as is known, these two certificates 
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to teach general semantics are the only 
such to be issued by a public educational 
body in the country. 

The officers for 1948-49 are as follows: 
President, John T. Winchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert L. Read; Social Secretary, 
Mrs. L. WATSON PARTRIDGE, 416 Rose- 
mont Blvd., San Gabriel, Calif.; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, ROBERT A. HAWKINS; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Robert L. Read. 


Los Angeles Area Chapter 


The Los Angeles Area Chapter, in oc- 
Operation with the Pasadena Chapter, 
sponsored three series of lectures by Dr. 
FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM during July and 
August, 1948. Each series consisted of 20 
hours of lectures, 10 hours each on two 
adjacent week-ends, from July 9 to Aug- 
ust 15. Attendance at these lectures was 
90 registered formally, with additional 
persons coming to individual lectures. The 
courses were given at Occidental College 
and at the Abbey Rents Building. 

Chapter officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. R. BoORMAN; Vice-President, 
R. H. F. BooTrHe; Treasurer, J. T. 
BoyYLeE; Secretary, E. FARRELL, 2300 Sil- 
verlake Blvd., Los Angeles 26; Directors, 
L. O. ANDERSON, C. L. CONRAD, Mrs. 
N. JORGENSEN, M. Lipsett, J. D. 
Ramos, J. T.. STOCKDALE. 


Chicago Chapter 


The Chicago Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for General Semantics spon- 
sored a five-evening lecture series by Dr. 
FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM, June 27 to July 1 
(at the LaSalle Hotel), and another five 
session series by the same lecturer Octo- 
ber 15 to 17 (at Roosevelt College). 
At an extraordinarily well-attended meet- 
ing (over 300 present) at Roosevelt Col- 
lege on September 24, Dr. JULES MAs- 
SERMAN, author of Behavior and Neuro- 
sis, presented his films on the induction 
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of experimental neuroses in cats. Two 
issues of a newsletter, ‘News and Views, 
have been distributed. 

The following are the officers of the 
Chicago Chapter: President, HERMAN 
BARNETT; Secretary, Mrs. LAuRA RIN- 
ALDO; Treasurer, G. BENNETT WEISE; 
Publications, GORDON ABBEY, Trustees, 
RUTH H. WEIsE, HAROLD S. McGuire. 
Correspondence regarding membership 
should be addressed to the Membership 
Chairman, ALBERT E. MCKEE, 8616 S. 
Marshfield Ave., Chicago 20 (HIlltop 
5-4406). 


New York Society 


The New York Society for General 
Semantics announces the following officers 
for the current year: President, EMANUAL 
EBNER; Secretary, SEYMOUR NATHAN 
(122 Waverly Place, New York 11); 
Treasurer, OLIVER WELLS; Program Di- 
rector, ANN ABBOTT; Publicity, B. J. 
GARTLAND; Publications, ALDEN GETZ; 
Special Activities, HARRY HOLTZMAN. 
Persons in the New York area interested 
in general semantics activities are in- 
vited to get in touch with the Secretary. 


Chapters in Formation 


Groups for the study of general se- 
mantics ate either formed or in forma- 
tion in many different cities. The follow- 
ing is a list of the cities and the names 
of the individuals in each city who have 
undertaken responsibility for correspond- 
ing with new members interested in tak- 
ing part in local activities: Boston, Mass: 
J. O. McDonouGH, Servomechanisims 
Laboratory, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. ; 
Dover, New Jersey: Mrs. HENRY A. 
AARONSON, 23 Myrtle Ave., Dover; Glas- 
gow, Scotland: Basi. V. LEULIETTE, 537 
Sauchiehall St., Glasgow; Greendale, 
Wisconsin: Dr. JOHN P. SCHROETER, 
Box 284, Greendale; lowa City, lowa: 
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SPENCER F. Brown, M.D., Speech Clinic, 
University of Iowa; London, England: 
A. C, R. SKYNNER, 18A, Longridge Rd., 
Earls Court, London, S.W. 5; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: SAMUEL GOLDIN, 1011 Dia- 
mond St., Philadelphia 22; Richmond, 
Va.: HERBERT G. GEORGE, 2014 Farrand 
St., Richmond 23; St. Louis, Mo.: Dr. 
JOHN J. KESSLER, 6639 University Drive, 
St. Louis 5; St. Paul, Minn.: H. E. Hor- 
TON, 2003 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul 5; 
San Diego, Calif.: H. L. CLower, 177 
N. 46th St., San Diego 2; San Francisco, 
Calif.: MARJORIE MARKILLIE, 2701 Lar- 
kin St., San Francisco; Sydney, Australia: 
Mrs. SHEILA WILEY, 296 Pitt St., Sydney, 
N.S.W.; University of Chicago: How- 
ARD SHELTON, 130914 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago 37; University of Kansas General 
Semantics Club: Pure Persky, 1113 
W. Maple, Independence, Kansas; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mrs. MARY DALE BuUCK- 
NER, 3500 14th St. N.W., Washington 
10; Winnipeg, Manitoba: EsTHer L. 
HAUCH, 730 Victor St., Winnipeg. 

Groups in other cities wishing to organ- 
ize as Chapters of the International Society 
should write to E>wARD MACNEAL, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Society, 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, for infor- 
mation, materials, forms, etc. 


A Artists Make Good 


Belated adjustment of symbols to reali- 
ties has taken place with respect to two 
distinguished members of the Interna- 
tional Society for General Semantics. 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, who, by exposing 
and reorganizing fundamental assump- 
tions underlying architecture, has been for 
at least four decades the world’s most 
influential architect, was this year awarded 
the Gold Medal of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

LARRY ADLER, undeterred by the cul- 
tural definition of the harmonica as a 








‘toy,’ explored the possibilities of that in- 
strument to become the first harmonica- 
player to become soloist with symphony 
and philharmonic orchestras. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFL) until 
this year had defined the harmonica as 
a toy and thereby had excluded Mr. Adler 
(and other harmonica-players) from 
membership. Recently, however, this rul- 
ing was changed. Mr. Adler is now a 
member of the union, and officially a 
musician. 


Items 


Harry WEINBERG, author of the arti- 
cle ‘Some Functional Patterns on the 
Non-Verbal Level’. (ETC., 4.196-212, 
Spring 1947), gave an eight-week course 
in general semantics at the School of 
Adult Education of the Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
in Chicago last spring. This fall he has 
gone to Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as Instructor in Public Speaking and 
General Semantics. This is his official 
title. . . . MAX SHEROVER, president of 
Linguaphone Institute and member of the 
Society, has an article on the learning of 
foreign languages, ‘Light Over Babel,’ in 
the September-October issue of Armored 
Cavalry Journal. . . . The Third Ameri- 
can Congress on General Semantics, ori- 
ginally scheduled at the University of 
Denver on October 29, 30, and 31, has 
been postponed until June, 1949, accord- 
ing to M. KENDIG and Douc.ias M. 
KELLEY, M.D., who are in charge of ar- 
rangements. . . . The Institute of General 
Semantics announces its Eleventh Annual 
Holiday Intensive Seminar as scheduled 
for December 27 to January 3, at Indian 
Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn. . 

S. I. HAYAKAWA is giving a course en- 
titled “Language, Meaning, and Maturity’ 
at the University of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo., from October 18 to November 
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12. The course is being given both in day 
and evening sessions. . . . An excellent 
short semantics booklist has been pub- 
lished in the September issue of the 
‘Branch Library Book News’ of the New 
York Public Libraries. The list was com- 
piled by SARA BLoom, of the Jackson 
Square Branch Library, New York. 


Semantics and Literature 


At the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, December 28- 
30, one discussion section will devote it- 
self to the question, ‘Can Effectiveness in 
Literature be Formulated in Semantic 
Terms?’ The section will meet in Con- 
ference Room 7, from 11 a.m. to 12:30, 
on December 29. S. I. HAYAKAWA will 
be the chairman. 

This conference will mark the first 
time that the semantic approach to prob- 
lems of literary criticism and scholarship 
will be given an independent place on 
the program of the Modern Language 
Association, the largest existing associa- 
tion of scholars in the field of modern 
languages and literature. The petition 
to the program committee for the confer- 
ence was supported by the following in 
addition to the chairman: FREDERIKA 
BLANKNER (Adelphi College), AGATHA 
CAVALLO (Wright College, Chicago), 
THOMAS W. COPELAND (Yale), L. J. 
Davipson (Denver), THOMAS F. DUNN 
(Drake), C. I. GiicksBERG (Brooklyn), 
ELsA GRUENEBERG (Park College, Miss- 
ouri), RALPH H. LANE (George Wash- 
ington University), ELEAZER Lecky (U. 
S.C.), VERNON LICHTENSTEIN (Coe Col- 
lege), L. M. Myers (Arizona State), 
THomas C. PoLLock (N.Y.U.), ALLEN 
WALKER READ (Columbia), Harvey C. 
WEBSTER, (Louisville). 
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How to Promote Christianity 


Sirs: The following is a list of words 
and expressions to be used and avoided 
in writing for religious publications, 
according to the wise professional advice 
given in an article in the July, 1946, 
issue of Writer's Digest. The author of 
the article refers to these publications as 
the religious ‘pulp’ market. I quote the 
instructions verbatim: 

‘We have spoken of the ‘‘pulp” vocab- 
ulary, so let’s see what words we should 
use, and which ones we should avoid for 
this market: 


USE 


gospel songs 

Christian, noun and adjective, denoting 
unworldliness and the saved person 

believer, saved Christian 

Bible terms where possible in modern 
speech to suggest Bible references 

precious 

bright (peculiarly used to denote the ra- 
diance of the new convert) 

adorable (used with Jesus, as ‘worthy of 
adoration’) 

salvation 

twice born 

worldly—unworldly 

Separated Christian 

confirming Bible truths 

saved—unsaved 

the Lord Jesus 

holiness 

sanctified (know how to use this) 

references to workers accepted by Fund- 
amentalists 

use King James version for Scripture 
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quotations with occasional American 
Revised, plainly designated. 


AVOID 


hymns (used loosely) 

Christian, denoting merely the church 
member, or Gentile 

earthly father, referring to Joseph 

use of Catholic terms referring to Mary 

rosaries, vows, or other Catholic terms 

St. before any name 

evolution (as a word and as an idea) 

social gospel (the idea and words con- 
nected with it) 

brotherhood of man, word and idea 

racial equality, word and idea 

dates showing world might be more than 
five thousand years old 

scientific terms especially as in conflict 
with Bible narrative of creation, etc. 

proving Bible truths 

the Master 

references to writers, ministers, social 
workers, missionaries and other reli- 
gious workers not accepted by the 

Fundamentalists as a whole 
new translations of the Bible with the 

exception of an occasional reference to 

the American Revised.’ 

The author, apparently feeling that 
some explanation of several of the above 
proscriptions is necessary, continues: 

‘You might be tempted to use racial 
equality, world brotherhood, religious 
tolerance, the “social gospel,” worldly 
themes in which the characters are inter- 
ested in worldly success rather than spirit- 
ual growth, a problem in which the char- 
acters choose the good rather than the 
definite Christian solution. Don’t. Choose 
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instead stories of conversion, deathbed 
scenes of emotional intensity, the suffer- 
ings of martyrs, Bible passages explained 
and expanded (strictly in line with the 
editors’ theological beliefs of course!) 
usual ways in which God has intervened 
to save life (avoiding, however, the 
supernatural in the form of ghosts, or 
miraculous healing powers of springs, 
objects, etc.), the power of prayer. You 
may also attack quite openly the evils of 
strong drink, gambling, smoking, and the 
theatre and movie. Even amateur plays, 
pageants, and puppet shows are taboo 
usually.’ 
MAYNARD WHITLOW 

Los Angeles, California 


Rich, Sudsy Lather 


According to Harvey Campbell, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, as quoted in The Social- 
ist Call (January 30, 1948), there is a 
simple explanation for shortages in 
Europe. 

‘Undoubtedly young folks confuse you 
by questions,’ Campbell is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘and might be more convinced of 
their assurance of happiness in America 
if you told them about results, in terms 
they understand—like butter, meat,—or 
even soap! ... 

“When Communism hits America—no 
soap! 

‘Small children might like that but 
those who have learned to wash behind 
their ears should be told to try to go 
without soap for a month, so they could 
learn to hate each other, like the Com- 
munists. . . . 

‘Visitors returning from Socialist Eng- 
land say that in the hotels there’s one 
piece of soap about the size of a half 
dollar in the common bathroom—but 
the soap won't lather, so what? The Eng- 
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lish housewife is rationed to three four- 
ounce tablets of soap every month for a 
whole family... . 

‘Now we see soap rising in price here 
at home, so we may anticipate a short- 
age. The farther we go to the left, the 
less soap we have left. So stop ridiculing 
soap operas that really prove America’s 
supremacy—and latch in with a new 
slogan, Save Our American Principles!’ 


Now Will You Drink It? 


The National Dairy Council issued in 
January 1948 the following ‘news re- 
lease’ : 

‘CHICAGO. Believe it or not, milk 
contains 66 known nutrients. There are 
probably more, such as the X factor 
which will have to be catalogued later. 
The 66 known nutrients include 11 es- 
sential amino acids, 1 carbohydrate, 17 
fatty acids, 21 minerals, and 16 vitamins 
—a whole laboratory full of food, and 
it’s good drinking. 

‘Incidently, there's another famous 66 
—that’s the number of books in the 
Bible.’ 


Adventures in Good Eating 


The Chicago Daily News for Jan- 

uary 12, 1948, reports: 
‘“HEXED’ SANDWICH 
LEADS TO ASSAULT 

Los ANGELES—(AP)—A youth who 
claimed he was bewitched by a sand- 
wich—fish eyes, potatoes, beans and mac- 
aroni between two thick hunks of bread 
—was convicted of assault upon his girl 
friend who built the imposing gastro- 
nomic edifice. 

Raymond Adame, 18, told police he 
was ‘hexed’ by the sandwich, prepared 
by Celina Jaramillo, same age. Officers 
charged they found Adame trying to 
drag Miss Jaramillo to his home. 





